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The Headless Liberals and Memoirs 


CONTENTS. 
of Bishop Hurd. 


Health Resorts of Great|Foreign Correspondence: 


their Recent Victory. _| Vicissitudes of Families. Britain. Hanover. 
The Syrian Protocols. ‘The Brownrigg Papers. Notes of Health. Serials. 
The Devils of London. ‘Collier, Coleridge, and/ Miscellaneous Books. Entertainments, 
Self Education. Shakespeare. Record of the Week. Parliament, 


The _ Commandment. | Real Life Novels. 





Cry \rystal ‘Behan e. — National | 
HOLLYHOCK SHOW.—The FIRST ANNUAL 


SHOW of HOLLYHOCKS and other CUT FLOWERS 
will be held on Saturray and Monvay, August 158th and 
20th. Six Silver Cups and several Money Prizes will be 
ven.—Admission: Saturday, Half-a-crown; Children, 
i, Monday, One Shilling; Children, Sixpence. 
ice. —The Summer Poultry Show will be held on the 

ao ra o the 29th August. 


PARIS GRAND FETES. 
CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


FROM LONDON TO 
BOULOGNE AND 
Respectively, by the 

SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 








PARIS 





FARES :— 
8rd Class 
(Cov'd Carr's). 2nd Class. 
To Parisand Back.........+.. 278. Od. .... 35s. Od. 
To Boulogne and Back........ 12s. 6d. .... 168. 6d. | 


Children for Boulogne, Half Fares. 

Leaving London Bridge on Tuesday, the 14th inst., at 
1.0p.m., and Admiralty Pier, Dover, at 4 p.m., for both 
destinations; the Excursionists for Paris proceeding for- 
ward from Boulogne the same evening, at 10.0 p.m, 
Returning on Friday, the 17th, from Paris .. at 10.0 p.m. 

” Saturday, 18th, ,, — 12.30 ,, 
Do. a » Folkestone 3.30 ,, 

Arriving in London at 5.45 p.m. on Saturday the 18th. 

lbs. weight of Luggage will be allowed each Pas- 
senger, which must be taken in their own charge. 

The usual Foreign Office Passport, with the French | 
Visd, will be required for Paris; but the Excursionists 
for Boulogne require a Permit Ticket only, which will be 
issued gratis with the Railway Ticket. 

Tickets can be obtained on and after the 10th instant, 
at the Company’s Offices, 49, Regent Circus; 147, Cheap- 
side; and at the Booking Office, at this Terminus. 

Cc. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 

_lesten | Terminus, August, 1860. 


Bek of Deposit. “Established 


A.D. 1844, 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of Inv esting Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a 
Tate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
posits made by Special Agreement may be with- 
drawn without notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


Lo Discount, and Deposit 


BANK. Established 1849. 

DEPOSITS received, loosen interest at from 5 to 10 

Per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
ANS granted. 
tuses, and every information, may be obtained 

by letter or persona! application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Biackfriars- road, S. 


Tre Rent Guarantee Society 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 








Established 1850. 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


> ” 
The Man of Ross.” — 
Every Thursday—One Penny. An Indepen- 
dent Family Paper, having (with one exception only) 
wieeet circulation in the county of Hereford. 
a ina radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
the other local papers put together. Orders, Adver- 














ents, and Books for Review, to be sent to the 
19. W. F, Counsent, Market-place, Kose, 








all] cca ‘and County Banking 
COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital £1,250,000; Paid up Capital, £500,000 ; 
Reserve Fund, £110,000. 
Head Office (Temporary) South Sea House. 
DIRECTORS. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. Edward Huggins, 
Thomas , Ty ~: Ber- | William Champion Jones, 
nard, Esq., M.P. Esq. 
John Ww illiam Burmester, | James Laming, Esq. 

Esq. John Henry Lance, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq, William Lee, Esq., M.P. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq | William Nicol, Esq., M.P, 
John Fleming, Esq. 

GeneRaL Manacer—William M‘'Kewan, Esq. 

At the Half-yearly Meeting of Proprietors, held on 
Thursday, the 2nd August, 1860, at the London’ Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, the following Report, for the - 
year ending 00th June, 1860, was read by the Sec 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair, 

REPORT. 

The Directors have the satisfaction to submit to the 
Proprietors the Accounts of the Bank for the half-year 
terminated on the 30th June last. 

It will be found that after making full provision for 
bad and doubtfal debts, the payment of current ex 
interest to customers, income tax, and rebate on bills not 
due, and providing the usual Midsummer dividend of 
5 per cent. for the half-year, there remains a sarplus of 
£8,708 19s. 7d. to be carried forward to Profit and Loss 
New Account. 

The Dividend will be payable on and after Monday, the 
13th instant. 

BALANCE SHEET, 
Of the Lonpon anp County BANKING ComMPANyY. 
30th June, 1860. 





Dr. 
To capital paid up ...ssececesecesesess £500,000 0 0 
To reserve fund .....+. +» 110,000 0 0 


To amount due by the bank ‘for custo- 
mers’ balances, &C. “...+seseeeeeee 5,866,127 7 Ll 

To profit and loss bal- 
ance brought from 
last account ..... eee 

To gross profit for the 
half-year, after mak- 
ing provision for bad 
and doubtful debts,, 112,277 10 10 


£6,065 711 


118,942 18 9 
£6,094,470 6 8 





Cr. 
By cash on hand at head 
office and branches... £554,290 18 10 
By cash placed atcall and 
at NOtice seeeeseeee 892,845 4 11 
———_—£1,447,136 3 9 





Investments, viz. 
By Government and gaa 

anteed stocks ...... 514,12117 0 
By other stocks and secu- 

Titles ..ss.eeeeeeeee 109,689 12 





7 
£623,811 9 7 

Discounted Bills, Notes, 

and temporary ad- 

vances to customers 

in town and country 3,489,486 14 4 
Advances to customers on 

special securities.... 383,011 13 0 





3,872,498 7 0 
Freehold Premises in Lombard-street 

and Nicholas-lane, Freehold and 

Leasehold Property at the branches, 

with fixtures and fittings .. ° 76,568 211 





Interest paid to customers .....+,-+++ 26,171 8 2 
Salaries and all other expenses at Head 
Office and Branches, including in- 
come tax on profits and salaries .. 45,284 14 11 
£6,094,470 6 8 
Dr. Parorit AND Loss ACCOUNT. 
To Interest paid to customers........+. £26,171 8 2 
To expenses, AS ADOVE ......+000 cosee 48,284 14 11 


To rebate on bills not due, carried to New 


ACCOUNLs cocrecegecerrerecercvenee 


10,177 16 1 





ae of 5 per cent, for the half- 





Zo talagne ganda’ aivangil 
Loss New ACCOUNt...ccccecesseese 8,708 19 7 
as a 
o £118,342 18 9 
R. 
By balance brought forward from last 
QBOPURE. 00000 ccvcsecsovceseerscve 26065 711 
By gross profit for the” half-year 
making provision for bad and doubt- 
fUl GODS .ccccccesceeceeeesceeees 112,277 10 10 
£118,342 18 9 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 


Balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 

(Signed) FRED. HARRISON, 

HENRY OVERTON, } snttagh 

London and County Bank, 26th a 1860. 
read 


The foregoing Report having been the Secretary, 
pe ote Resolutions were proposed + unanimously y 

¥. “That the report be receivéd atid atfopted, and printed 
for the use of the shareholders.” 

2. “ That the thanks of this be en 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company.” 


w. C. JONES, Chairman. 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved 
vn th ial on 
“ That the cord thane ot thle eacetian te presented 
to William Champion Jones, Esq,, for his able and courte- 
ous conduct in the chair.” 
igned) P. P. BLYTH, Deputy Chairman. 


(8 
Extracted from the minutes. 
(si ) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





London and Count 


COMPANY.—NOTICE I8 ae vowel 
that a Dividend on the Capital Stock of the Company 
5 per Cent., for the half-year ending the 30th Jane, pony of 
will be Paid to the Proprietors either at the chief (tem- 
porary) Office, South Sea House, Threntescdbe-ctevet or 
at any of the Company's Branch Banks on and after 
MONDAY, the 13th instant. 

W. MKEWAN, 


By order of the Board, 
General Manager. 
South Sea House, Threadneedile-street. 
August 2, 1860. 


MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


Rm ~ a4 P+ se a only a aoe sore oe 
ndon-bridge ; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, 
Sheffield. Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manu- 
factures in electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real 
silver, according to price charged. 









Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern 
8. 4 £8.d. £8.d &. 5.4. 
12 Table Forks........51160 2140 3 00 8120 
12 Table Speons ...... 1160 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks......1 70 200 240 2140 
12 Dessert Spoons .... 1 70 2002 40 2140 
12 Tea Spoons ........09160 1 401°70 1160 
2 Sauce Ladies .. 0800100 O110 0130 
1 Gravy Spoon ......0 70 0106 O110 0130 
4 Salt do. (gilt bowls) 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard «wee 9 18026030 0 36 
1 Pair S Tongs ..0 36056060070 
1 Pair Carvers ..1 001100 11440 1180 
| ee seseeeO 80050060070 
seosesee 0120 0160 0176 1 00 
& Exe Spoons (sili) ++ 0100 0150 0180 11090, 
Pees cere | £1013 10 15 13 617 16 6 21 46 
y article can be had omennen. & 
sett four corer dahen it dishes, 3 one 
set of four Saggy by ar typ brew 
ee amei0 100"; cruet frame, nt 
coffee , £9108. A a book of en- 
mnt med attached. sent per on 
price 
for services of plate, for 
ee 
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DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, with 83 Illustrations, and Map, £2 2s. 


: I ‘ravels in the Regions of the) 

AMOOR and the Russian Acquisitions on the Con- | 
fines of India and China. By T. W. ATKINSON, F.B.G.S., 
Author of “ estern Siberia." 


Also now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 30s. 
. | 13, 
A Residence at the Court of Galitzin ana Alirea Metion. 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with Wild Sports in the | Promenade, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d.; Orchestra 
Valley of the Indus. By Captain LANGLEY, late Madras | Stalls, 5s. 
‘ ony will commence at 8, and terminate be- 
ore 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M:: Alfred Mellon has the 


honor to announce that a Series of Vocal and 
Instrumental CONCERTS will take place in the Floral 
Hall, Covent Garden, commencing on Monpay, August 
3, to continue for One Month only. Conductors, Prince 


Cavalry. . 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





| 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Monday, August 13th, and during the week, to com- 
Te mence at 7, with the ballet of JACK’S RETURN FROM 
W ritten | CANTON, by the Leclercqs’. After which, at a quarter 
to eight precisely, THE OVERLAND ROUTE. Mr. and 
~ = Mrs. C. Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chip- 
oan tire i ates * Renieone Commer | pendale, Mrs. Wilkins. With HIS EXCELLENCY. Mr 


ste euhiect will com. | #24 Mrs. C. Mathews. Concluding with THE CHRISTEN- 
for universal attractiveness, while its subject will com-| TVG yyy Clark, Mr. Rogers, and Mrs, Wilkins, 


wand recognition hereafter among the Classics of His- 

tory.”—Sunday Times, July 15, 1860. | 

London: RouTLepce, Warvxe, & Rovtiepce, Farringdon ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
WYCH STREET, STRAND. 


Street. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 00 Mawten, et: deetan Mie wee, AE tn pean he 


GARIBALDI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Price 2s. boards; cr in cloth, 2s. 6d., the FourTEENTH, 
‘THousanp of 


(Garibaldi’s Memoirs. 
b 


y Himself, and Edited by ALEXANDER Dumas. 

















| Farce of 
eamanship and Naval Duties, 


with a Practical Treatise on Nautical Survey- s. d. 

ing. By A. H. Alston, Lieut. R.N. With 200 
Practical Illustrations. Post 8vo, cl. extra.. 9 0 

The Navies of the World, their Present State and 

Future Capabilities. By Hans Busk. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo,cloth ..... es = 

My Diary in India. By W. H. Russell. Revised 

edition; 7th Thousand. With Plates. 2 vols., 
BVO, MOU. crccccccepcccccccccccconccccecs SL O 

Stonehenge’s Shot Gun and Sporting Rifle. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound .......+.+++ 10 6 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 

Farringdon-street. 





b] 
I Hachette and Co.’s Popular 
e SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Telemaque, 1s. 3d. ; Charles XII., 1s. 6d.; La Fontaine, 
1s. 6d.; Montesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de Romains, 
Js. 3d.; Roche’s French Exercises, ls. 3d.; Noel and 
Chapsal’s Freach Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each ; 
Louis XIV., 2s. 6d. ; Chapsal’s Models of Bowed 1 ara 
tare, Prose, 3s.; Poetry, 3s. ; Cesar, with Latin Notes, 
1s. 6d.; Horace, wih Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Virgil, 
with Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's Iliad, 4s., &c., &. 

12mo size, and strongly bound in boards. 

L. HACHETTE & CO., Publishers, 18, King William- 
street Strand. 





NOW READY, PRICE 5s. 


[»structions for the formation of 

VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS' EQUIPMENT 
CLUBS, including Rules for their Organization and 
Conduct. By J. H. JAMES, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 


Pianofortes —Cramer, Beale, 
and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
PIANO, and every description warranted. 
Prices and Terms for Hire post-free. 
201, REGENT STREET. 








armoniums.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co. Description and List of Prices, post-free. 
Also, Second-hand HARMONIUMS in great variety. 
201, REGENT STREET. 





ramer, Beale, and Co.'s List of 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
LURLLNE. 

WALLACE’S New Grand Opera. The Vocal Music 
cowplete. Also Arrangements of Airs in LURLINE as 
Solos and Duets for the Pianoforte, by Calleott, Osborne, 
Brinley Richards, Favarger, Rhue, and Benedict. 






LURLINE, by WALLACE, . a. 

D’Albert’s Polka .....ccccceceeeeeeeeeees from Lurline ... 3 0 
Quadrilles . ...from Lurline ... 4 0 

par Waltzes ..ecccceeeee ...from Lurline ... 4 0 
Coote’s Troubadour Waltz from Lurline ... 4 0 
a Quadrilles ........... from Lurline ... 4 0 


ALTZES. 

WOODLAND WHISPERS WALTZES. By Gerald 

Stanley. First and Second Sets, 3s. each. 
IL BACIO. Valse Brillante. Dedicated to 

Piccolomini by L. Arditi. 3s. Solos or Duets. 

PIANOPORTE DUETS. 

VERDI'S New Opera, “Un Ballo Maschera.” 
** Macbeth.” 


Mdlle. 


“Tl Trovatore.” 


* “La Traviata.” 
FLOTOW'S ‘ Martha.” 
ROSSINI'S “Stabat Mater.” 

i “Ii Barbiere.” 

pas “ Mosé in Egitto.” 

- “Semiramide.” 
WEBER'S “Oberon.” 
MOZART’S 


“ Don Giovanni.” 
“Fi ” 


MEYERBEER’S *‘ Le Prophéte.” 
W. V. WALLACE’S “ Lurline.” 
The whole of the above as Duets, 
COTT, 5s. and 6s. each. 


THE BEATING OF MY OWN HEART. Sung by 
Malle. Clara Novello. Com by Macfarren. 

THE OPEN WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. 
posed by W. aor aoe 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Sung by Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Composed by J. L. Hatton. 

THEY SAY THAT ALL THINGS CHANGE. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. Composed by W. V. Wallace. 
* THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS. Sung by Madame 
Lemmens Sherringten. gpg by W. V. Wallace. 


2s. each. 
201, REGENT STREET. 


By W. H. CALL- 





Com- 














THE SCAPEGOAT. 
To be followed by the Comedietta of 
SOMEBODY ELSE! 
In which Miss Louisa Keeley 
and Mr. Frederick Robinson will perform. 
To conclude with | 
SHYLOCK, 
Shylock, Mr. F, Robson, supported by Messrs. F. Vining, | 
Franks, G. Cooke, H. Wigan, F. Charles, H. Cooper, H. | 
Rivers. 
and Mrs. W. 8. Emden. | 
Stage Manager, Mr. W. S. Emden. Stage Director, Mr. | 
Horace Wigan. The Scenic Department under the Super- | 
intendence of Mr. William Telbin, assisted by Mr. H. | 
Saunders, &c. 
First Price :—Stalls, 5s., Upper Box Stalls, 4s., Dress | 
Circle, 4s., Pit, 2s., Gallery, Is. Second Price :—Upper | 
Box. Stalls, 2s., Dress Circle, 2s., Pit, 1s., Gallery, 6d, | 
Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s. Family Boxes, £3 3s, 
The Box Office open daily, from 11 till 5o’clock, under 
the direction of Mr. O'Reilly. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 
Half-price as near Nine o’Clock as is consistent with 
the Non-interruption of the Performance. 
| 


. ey] 
, | ‘o Literary and Mechanics’ 

INSTITUTIONS.—Mr. COLMAN BURROUGHS | 
is open to Engagements forthe delivery of his new Lecture 
on “ART AND ARTISTS.”"—Address, 3, Truro-street, | 
Haverstock-hill, London, N.W. 


THE SATURDAY ANALYST 


AND 
~% 
LEADER. 

A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, LITE- 
RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SOCIAL EVENTS. 
Price 3d. 

CONTENTS of No. 541 (New Series, No. 31.) 
AUGUST 4, 1860. 

The Lazy-bones Parliament. 

The Government of India. The Emperor's Letter. 
Free and Slave Labour. Bribery. 

Literary Pension List. 

Italy in Transition. M. Dumas’ Garibaldi. 
Curiosities of Natural History. 

Sir Arthur H. Elton'’s New Novel. 
Parliamentary Eccentricity. Miscellaneous Books. 
The Magazines. 











Foreign Correspondence: Hanover. 
State Document. Record of the Week. 
Entertainments. Parliament. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE- 


STREET, STRAND, W.C 





jconomy in Provisions.— 
Pickled Tongues, 7d. per lb.; good Hams, for | 
family use, 74d. per 1b.—GEORGE OSBORNE. takes | 
this opportunity of introducing these eccnomical and 
useful articles of consumption to the notice of his kind 
patrons, as through the general dearness of provisions a 
great saving is effected by the purchaser, and good 
quality is also guaranteed. 
OsBoRNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OsBoRNE House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


° . r J 

r I ‘eas and Coffees in England 

are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- 
chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful 
Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s. and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 
1s. 6d.,and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. 
sent carriage-free to any railway station or market town 
in England. A price current free. Sugars at market 
prices, All goods carriage-free within 8 miles of the City. 


reenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
street, London, W. (Two doors west of the Circus.) 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, | 
£2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s.; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black 
Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, W. 


hen you ask for Glenfield 


PATENT STARCH, see that you get it, as | 

















inferior kinds are often substituted, Sold by all | 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢, WOTHERSPOON and 
Co., Glasgow and London, | 


Mesdames Herbert, Cottrel!, Seymour, Hughes, | ha 


i 
BENSON’S WATCHEs. 


* Perfection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 
Silver Watches ee ee 3 : a — 
— Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pam. 
receipt of Post-office Orders, © '* Cited Kingdom on 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749, 
————__——____™ 


Lye and Gough, 


310, Strand, W.C., invite gentlemen 
for the press to send to them 
engagtng with a Printer. 





>: 
Printers, 
preparing works 
for an estimate prior to 


s ’ - " 

' | ‘he Forty - Seven Shilling 
SUITS are made to order from Scotch Cheviot, 
Tweed, and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk 
by B. BENJAMIN. merchant and family tailor. 74° 
| Regent-street, W. The Two Guinea Dress and Frock 
Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half. 

| Guinea Waitcoats. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed, 





KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 
AND SPARROWS. 
J > . 
Barber s Poisoned Wheat 
kills Mice and 


Sparrows on the spot. In Id 
2d., 4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials” 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From Py 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found 
dead. 

Barclay and Sons, W. Sutton and Co., W. Edwards 

Newbery and Sons, Bb, Yates and Co., London 

nts. 
Sold retail by all Medicine Vendors, Drugzists, Grocers, 
, throughout the world.—Beware of dangerous ang 
fraudulent imitations, offered for the sake of obtaining 
larger profits. 

Observe the Name—Barber's Poisoned Wheat Works, 


pswich. 
TRADE A MARK, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states :—‘ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” 
The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
‘rance, and wherever it becomes known obtains great 
favour for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses 
of the finest arrow root, and especially suited to the deli. 
cacy of Children and Invalids. 
Brown and Potson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen --Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 


Notice of Injunction.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are 


particularly requested to observe that none is genuine but 
that which bears the back label with the name of Witt 
LAZENBY, as well as the front label signed “ Alizabeth La- 
zenby,” and that for further security, on the neck of every 
bottle of the Genuine Sauce will henceforth appear an 
additional label, printed in green and _ red, as follows ;— 
“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey's Sauce, 
prepared at the original warehouse, in addition to the 
well-known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 1858.” 
—6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London. 


F. 
A 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


' o.)°5 . 
\ hite’s Moc-Main Lever Trnss 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment af 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied ty 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a single truss, 163., 21s., 26s. 6d, and 31s, 64.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d— 
Postage ls. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.— 
Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


. . r 
Filastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of WEaK- 
Ness and SWELLING of the Lees, Sprains, &c. They are 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s. and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


° . r 
Fy stic Stockings and Knee Caps 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of 4 
very superior quality, yielding an unvarying support 
without the trouble of bandaging. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on application, 
and the article sent by post from the Manufacturers,— 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, London, 8.W. 








e 9 e 

eating’s Persian Insect-De- 
stroying Powder, unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insects 
and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 
2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paui’s 

Churchyard, E.C, 
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THE HEADLESS LIBERALS AND THEIR RECENT 
VICTORY. 





FTER long preparation, and the employment of every 
means at the disposal of a wealthy body of manufac- 
turers, and with the support of a powerful and dishonest por- 
tion of the Press, the great faction fight of Monday has ended 
in the defeat of the Tories, the Protectionist paper makers, 
and the venomous Times. Mr. GLADSTONE is left in pos- 
session of the field, and in the enjoyment of a triumph which 
will draw with it still further victories. The Liberal ma- 
jority of thirty-three is ample for the purpose of showing 
that the Ministers can lead the present House of Commons 
when they pull together, and show they are in earnest upon 
any question of importance ; but the issue could never have 
been in doubt, nor would a special meeting with the 
Premier have been necessary if our representative ma- 
chinery had not got sadly out of repair. The principle of 
Free Trade having been adopted for many years, it is mon- 
strous that a few selfish traders should have been able to 
create such a hubbubh, place a Cabinet in danger, and almost 
bring about a dissolution of Parliament, in order that they 
might for a little longer retain a pennyworth of protection 
for themselves. The Tories sank deep in degradation when 
they took up this miserable question for the mere purpose of 
damaging Mr. Giapstonr, and obstructing the growth of 
the cheap press. If they had come forward to avow any 
broad principle of action, their conduct might have inspired 
some respect ; but the speech of Mr. Disrarxi carefully 
avoided any large view, and only attempted to establish a 
pretext for delay. The fact is, that from the moment the 
private intrigues failed to make Lord Patmerstron desert 
Mr. GLADSTONE on this question, as basely as he did desert 
him on the far graver question of the aggression of the 
House of Lords, the Tories could not have really cared for 
a victory, as it would have been too absurd for them to bring 
about a dissolution upon such a ridiculous issue, and they 
must feel relieved that the Premier’s efforts to bring his 
team into order met with success. 

The Protectionist paper-makers are bitten as they deserve. 
They have, it is true, obtained more than they have shown 
themselves entitled to; but, now they have to compete upon 
almost equal terms with foreign manufacturers, very few will 
continue to express a desire to work in the fetters of an 
Excise ; and before Parliament again assembles there will be 
many more converts to the popular doctrine that the paper 
duties ought to be altogether abolished, and the evil-doing ot 
the Lords completely set aside. 

The Tory Commoners and the Peers have played a very 
silly and short-sighted game, and they will find the difficul- 
ties of keeping up the Excise on paper growing thicker day 
by day. On Monday Mr. Bricur presented a petition de- 
tailing the grievances of Messrs. CassreLi and Co., who em- 
barked in a large enterprise as soon as the House of Com- 
mons repealed the paper duties, and who consider themselves 
entitled to compensation, now that repeal has been refused ; 
and Mr. GLApsTone presented another petition from the 
hatters of Benton, complaining that they had to pay an Excise 
upon paper used by them in making hats ; while according to 
the French treaty similar hats partly composed of paper were 
admitted duty free. Mr. Gipson presented similar petitions 
from manufacturers of cardboard and paper-hangings, and 
dozens of trades will follow in a general chorus of grumbling, 
until neither the Excise officers nor the Cabinet can obtain 
peace while the obnoxious impost remains. Thus the future 
and early triumph of the free knowledge party is assured ; 
but how is it that the House of Commons is so uncertain in 
its operation, and the Liberal members are reduced to isolated 
units, who can only be brought together by an absurd amount 
of whipping-in? Partly, no doubt, this comes from the ten- 
dency of our electoral arrangements to keep out good men, 
and return others wanting in ability, and still more destitute 
of political integrity. But there are other reasons which we 
propose to consider. 

The House of Commons is necessarily dependent upon 
leaders. When the Government leads it well, it is by no 
means a bad follower; but it is lamentably deficient in 
leaders who do not belong to the Liberal administration, or to 
the Tory party. There are scores of M.P.’s who might be 
got to follow a good chief, but who cannot take a foremost 
Position, When any member of fair reputation works up a 
question, as Sir JoHN TRELAWNEY has done with Church 
tates, he has seldom reason to complain; but scarcely any 
members take the trouble to learn what they are going to 
talk about; and desultory speaking, not above the ordinary 





level of taproom gossip, is net likely to produce any i m- 
portant effect. 

The most conspicuous efforts to lead are made by the Man- 
chester School; and, on the whole, with mischievous effect. 
Mr. Bricut fancies he has a mission to talk on a certain 
range of subjects, and it too often happens that he merely 
throws the ball into the enemy’s hands. This was the case 
with his late fortification speech. In exhibiting the folly of the 
professional advocates of the gross jobs which Lord PaLMER- 
ston thinks it politic to encourage, the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham was right enough; but instead of confining the debate 
to the specific question before the House, he rambled away 
from it, and indulged in nearly every topic in which he could 
differ from, and annoy Liberals more rational than himself. 
He condemned the general principle of increasing our arma- 
ments on account of the fear of France; he condemned Sir 
J. PAKINGTON’s patriotic efforts to bring our navy into an 
efficient state ; and ridiculed making war preparations while 
the French were carrying on their Italian campaign; after 
this he declared that the QuEEN had not a “ particle of justi- 
fication” in encouraging the Volunteer Movement, and going 
to the shooting match on Wimbledon Common. In all these 
particulars he ran counter to common sense and English 
feeling. Everybody, except the Manchester School, believes 
that our safety has been obtained by the necessary, though 
painful sacrifices, at which our armaments have been kept up. 
Sir J. Pakrneton is universally applauded for his exertions 
at the Admiralty, and the QuEEN most assuredly acted with 
the approbation of the country when she reviewed the 
Volunteers, and discharged the first rifle at the Wimbledon 
match. If Mr. Bricur had made a reasonable opposition to 
those portions of the fortification plan, which were wrong, 
instead of pouring forth an un-English rhodomontade, he 
would, in all probability, have succeeded in his endeavours ; 
but as it was, he made the cause of opposition ridiculous, and 
Lord Patmerston easily snuffed him out with a joke. In 
this discussion no independent Liberal member — any 
talent or any industry, and the Government got through, 
without having been compelled to give any useful explana- 
tions, or deal seriously with a single argument used against 
them. 

The next day the disturbances in Syria gave Mr. Bricur 
another opportunity of making the Liberal cause contempti- 
ble, and he took care not to lose it. On this occasion he 
ridiculed the idea of maintaining the Turkish Empire, denied 
that any good had been done by the Crimean war, declared 
Turkey to be tumbling to pieces, and that it would not 
matter much whether Russia did annex one of her provinces 
or not. Now, it is palpably and totally untrue to represent 
English policy as having been directed to the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire as a primary object, and no man who 
valued freedom in Europe could speak lightly of the aggran- 
disement of Russia. Our statesmen have committed many 
faults and follies in their Eastern policy, as in other matters, 
but while Russia remains a barbarous military despotism it is 
of consequence to Europe that her power shall not be seriously 
augmented. If she need the Black Sea, and filled it as she 
now would with a powerful fleet, we must enlarge our own 
navy to be prepared for the possible contingency of a coali- 
tion between Russia and France. Our safety depends on our 
being able to traverse the waters freely, in spite of all opposi- 
tion. If France had Belgium, and Russia Constantinople, it is 
absurd to fancy we could ensure this with anything like our 
present force, and therefore, on the simple groun4 of interest, 
we ought to do what we can to prevent such territorial 
changes from taking place. 

Mr. Bricut admitted that if Turkey were left alone, a fear- 
ful internal struggle, with more massacres like that of 
Damascus, would occur. Surely, on the ground of humanity, 
this should be prevented if possible, and when an enlightened 
Minister, like Lord Jon RussExt, is wisely exerting himself 
to remove the various difficulties of the Eastern question, it is 
the part of bad feeling as well as bad taste to indulge in a 
tirade against supporting an authority of the Suttan. 

Apart from its occasional timidity, Lord Joun RussExt’s 
Italian policy has been an honour to our country, and has 
exerted a most beneficial effect in aiding the Italians, and 
diminishing the chances of a European war. His Eastern 
policy is no less enlightened, and the beneficial influence 
England may be clearly traced in the good understanding that 
has been brought about with France on the Syrian question, 
If our Government had followed Mr. Brieut, and said, We 
will have nothing to do with the matter, and shall not 
Russia a province or two of her neighbour's territory, this 
Manchester generosity with other people's property would have 
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been the very thing likely to bring on a general war. France 
would care nothing for an alliance that was merely negative, 
and Russia would have new facilities for pushing her ambitious 
designs. Maintaining Turkey as she is, would prove beyond 
the reach of any power; but we may prevent her being a 
battle-field for marauding Sovereigns, and suffer her pro- 
vinees to separate and form new combinations adapted to 
their characters and wants. 

If a few other unattached Liberals occupied as conspicuous 
a position as Mr. Brieut, his eccentricities would matter 
little, but while he is the most prominent, and sometimes the 
only prominent non-official Liberal, his conduct is permitted 
to exercise an influence altogether beyond his merits as a 
political thinker. A year or two ago a Manchester party led 
a crusade against the East India Company without any appre- 
ciation of consequences, or any efforts to guard against the 
evils of aggrandising the patronage and favour of the Govern- 
ment and the Crown. Now the Bill for abolishing the local 
army of India furnishes him an illustration of the folly of 
this course, and Liberals are disgusted with the want of fore- 
sight displayed. Here was an opportunity for the Manchester 
party to have rendered some service, but they have been per- 
fectly useless ; the Cabinet has succeeded in obtaining the third 
reading of the Bill without furnishing the country with the 
information to which it has been entitled, and without fairly 
meeting any of the important arguments which Mr. Horsman, 
Sir James E.puinstone, and a few others, brought forward 
in opposition to a scheme which deserves to be characterized 
as one endangering the Indian Empire for the sake of adding 
to the unconstitutional favour and patronage of the Crown. 

Lord Patmerston does not appear to want an improved 
state of the House of Commons. He knows that to keep any 
force in order, whether civil or military, it is necessary to 
employ it in successful work ; but the only successful work he 
appreciates is to keep himself at the head of affairs. Hence 
his meeting with the Liberal members was very unsatisfactory. 
He could only urge them to support him because the Conti- 
nent was in a ticklish state; and yet when one member spoke 
of our foreign policy, he quickly told him that was not the 
subject to be discussed. It is plain that while Lord 
Patmerston is the head of the Cabinet, the House of 
Commons will not be properly led by the Government, and it 
is patent before the public that the Manchester party have 
thoroughly failed as leaders, either for Parliamentary 
Reform or any other constitutional question, and they have 
deliberately betrayed the country by pocketing the Lord's 
aggression for fear of damaging the tail of the French Treaty. 
They desire the crelit of having made that Treaty, and we 
have no wish to underrate it; but to sell all other questions 
for small commercial advantage is conduct deserving the 
strongest reprobation, and we learn that some of the leading 
Liberals of Birmingham are loud in their expressions of 
disgust. 


THE SYRIAN PROTOCOLS. 


| Fao Joun Russsut has dealt very manfully with the bad 

business of Syria, which, in more fussy hands, would 
before this have assumed an alarming aspect. The Crimean 
war, although managed as a military job and a political swindle, 
did accomplish some important objects. It laid the foundation 
for the joint action of England and France in Turkish affairs, 
and weakened Russia so much that she has since found herself 
compelled to moderate her tone. 

The frightful slaughter of Christians in the Lebanon and in 
Damascus has excited the passions of the Russian people, and, 
if Nicholas had still been sovereign, with unbroken power, 
under the guise of a religious crusade, he would have had an 
excellent opportunity of pursuing his ambitious and aggressive 
designs. As it is, France is to play first fiddle in the Syrian 
movement, and Russia, whose operations would have been far 
more dangerous from her command of the Greek Church, must 
remain contented with an inferior part. According to the 
protocols which are to form the basis of a Convention, the 
operations of the European Powers will assume the legitimate 
form of assistance afforded to the Suttan by his allies. The 
number of European troops is limited to twelve thousand, and 
France is to supply immediately one half of this force. Should 
the remainder be required, an agreement is to be made between 
the various European Governments and the Porte. The expe- 
dition will be properly subordinated to the authority of the 
Suuran, and its commander will be instructed to make joint 
arrangements with the Extraordinary Commissioner of the 
Porte. The contracting parties have fixed the period of occu- 
pation by European troops at six months, ‘‘ convinced that 





such a space of time will be sufficient to attain the object of 
pacification they have in view.” Thus there is no appearance 
of a permanent intervention; and, although six months wil] 
assuredly be insufficient to obtain a complete realization of the 
various objects that have to be attained, it may suffice for the 
accomplishment of some of the most important. 

There can be nothing in the temporary presence of six 
thousand French troops in Syria to excite the slightest alarm. 
and with great European difficulties impending over him, it ig 
unlikely that the Emperor of the Frencu will do anything to 
hasten or promote the breaking up the Turkish Empire, which 
need not be that imminent event which the interested and dis. 
honest Greeks are so fond of affirming. It will not do to 
imagine the Christians of Syria perfectly meek and inoffen. 
sive beings. They have shown themselves to be religious 
fanatics, and have got the worst of a feud which they them. 
selves provoked. ‘The country wants a ruler strong enough 
to keep all factions in order, and events point to ABp-EL-KapgR 
as a man eminently qualified for the task. The authors of the 
massacres must be punished, but they are far less blameable 
than the Turkish officials, who practically encouraged the mur. 
derous deeds. The contending parties were animated with 
that fury which possesses religious bigots of all races, and they 
carried on their warfare upon the sanguinary principles common 
in the East. Of course, both were to blame, and the victors 
the most for the ferocious use they made of their power ; but, 
we repeat, the chief fault lies with the officials, who did not 
choose to do their duty, and the Sutran can have no power 
to carry out the benevolent intention he is known to entertain, 
until these men are made a severe example of. 

Asp-EL-Kaper gives an interesting account of the Damascus 
horrors, from which it appears that the war in that city broke 
out on the 9th of July, in consequence of the punishment 
inflicted upon a few Moslems who had insulted some Christians, 
The Turkish soldiers assisted the rioters. ‘ A few old Mus. 
sulmans made efforts to stop the business ; but the Turkish 
officers had no wish for peace, and, on the contrary, hounded 
on their soldiers against the unfortunate Christians.” 

Turkish officers are quite capable of understanding personal 
responsibility ; and if the offenders in this affair are treated as 
they deserve, others will have too keen a sense of interest to 
repeat their misdeeds. Without European support the Sunray 
might be unable to execute justice upon these offenders; but 
he has now no excuse, and the European Powers ought to 
insist on the application of wholesome severity. For two days 
the Governor of Damascus suffered the massacre and pillage to 
be carried on, and probably no Christians would have escaped, 
if Asp-xL-Kapsr had not so nobly and generously interfered 
on their behalf, The French Government has done well in 
conferring the cross of the Legion of Honour on this distin- 

uished Mahometan, and the Sutran could not do better than 
o fer him the Viceroyalty over the entire province, 








THE DEVILS OF LONDON. 


HE Devils of which we speak were called devils in a former 

age, they are called spirits now ; but they have been called by 
all sorts of names at one time or another, since the reign of 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt. In Saul’s day they were witches, though 
they were not yet mistresses of the art of aerial broom-riding. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans they were Elensinian 
Mysteries and Delphic Oracles, and so they came down through 
and generations to our own time, when they became simply spirits, 
but in all respects the very image of their ancient fathers. Oracles, 
mysteries, witches, and spirits, in one form or other, have haunted 
the world from its earliest infancy, or, at least, from the time that 
mankind appeared upon the face of the earth; and it is not at all 
extraordinary that their characteristics in all have been very 
much the same; since man is the same sched ete. minus his 
tail, perhaps, that he was six thousand years ago. There is no 
feeling more deeply implanted in the human breast than a love for, 
and a craving after, the marvellous; and as this very craving 
produced the meat it feeds on, it is but logical that the meat should 
always be beef or mutton, with, perhaps, a variety in the mode of 
dressing. What we see in the modern days, in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, as we love to boast—seems to prove that 
civilization and enlightenment are no safeguards against a 
in supernatural agencies. No Pagan who consulted the oracles of 
Delphi could have been more impressed with a belief in the 
prescient powers of direct augury, than are well-educated Christian 
men and women of these days with the belief that Mr. Home can 
float through the air, and that tables rap out communications from 
the other world. Spiritual seances are now all the rage with & 
certain class of society in London. They were all the rage m 
Paris some time ago, and now they have come over here, with the 
large-fronted bonnet and the new mantle, and are quite as. much 
the fashion. We have had mysteries of this kind in a variety of 
forms during the last twenty years. A familiarity with scien 
phrenology introduced mesmerism, and mesmerism brought “f 
electro-biology. Who has not seen a drowsy-headed rustic 
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into a state of stupefaction? Who has not seen the same rustic, 
on his bumps being rubbed, go through a variety of antics, sup- 
posed to correspond with the passions excited? That was all the 
rage some fifteen or twenty years ago, but when electro-biological 
seances began to be held in greengrocers’ back parlours and tavern 
tap-rooms, electro-biology went out of fashion, and the bumps of 
society got a holiday. But now we have changed all that; we 
have got a mystery of a novel shape and form, something quite 
new, or at least as new as anything can be in a world where there 
js nothing new under the sun. We have heard many accounts of 
the wonderful things which have happened at spiritual seances, 
both in Paris and in London, and all we have wanted to enable us 
to make the sayings and doings of the spirits a subject of serious 
public remark, has been a well-authenticated relation of what has 
taken place. This we now possess. A writer in the “ Cornhill 
Magazine,” for whose good faith and honourable character the 
editor publicly vouches, retails a variety of manifestations 
of the most extraordinary nature. At the first seance he went to, 
the table was so delighted to see him, that it actually ran across the 
room to meet him. We will give his own words: “ At my request, 
a question was put as to whether I might join the seance. The 
answer was given in the affirmative, with tumultuous energy; and, 
at the same moment, the table commenced a vigorous movement 
along the floor, till it came quite close up to me.” But there was a 
more wonderful table still. ‘In accordance with an instruction 
received through the alphabet, we finally removed to a small round 
table, which stood on a slender pillar with three claws. Here the 
noises and motions thronged upon us faster and faster. . . . . 
The table seemed to be inspired with the most riotous animal spirits 
. . . + «+ Itpitehed about with a velocity which flung off our 
hands from side to side as fast as we attempted to place them.” 
Presently, this remarkable table rolled over on its side, and sank to 
the floor; then it got up, and ran about the room. “ Part of the 
journey,” we are quoting the trustworthy witness again, “it per- 
formed alone, and we were never able to reach it at any time 
together. Using the leg of the large table as a fulcrum, it directed 
its claws towards the ottoman, which it attempted to ascend . . 
It slipped down at first, but again quietly resumed its task; and, at 
last, by careful and persevering efforts, it accomplished the top of 
the ottoman, and stood on the summit of the column in the centre, 
from whence, in a few moments, it descended to the floor by a 
similar process.” This is wonderful enough in all conscience, if, as 
“our trusworthy correspondent” assures us, no one assisted the 
table in its movements; but something far more wonderful still 
remains to be told. Weare at a seance now, at which the cele- 
brated Mr. Home is present. There is the great man seated in the 
window, not by any means a CaGLiosTRo in appearance, but a very 
mild specimen of that familiar humanity which you pass every hour 
in the day, and see nothing remarkable in. We are assured that 
Mr. Home is as modest as he looks, and that the vulgar stories 
which have been circulated about him, give altogether a false im- 
pression of his character. He plainly and unreservedly tells you 
that he is perfectly impassive in these matters, and that whatever 
happens, happens from causes over which he has nocontrol. When 
the seance began, the spirits intimated in the usual manner, namely, 
by raps, that the lights must be extinguished. The company were 
in almost total darkness, and all eyes were immediately turned 
towards the window, through which came a faint gleam of light. 
We quote again: ‘ Presently, the tassel of the cord of the spring- 
blind began to tremble. Slowly, and apparently with caution or 
difficulty, the blind began to descend , several times, at 
intervals, the blind was raised and pulled down, but capricious as 
the movement appeared, the ultimate object seemed to be to 
diminish the light.’ The persons seated round the table, and 
many of them were ladies, felt a twitching at their knees, as of 
a boy’s hand partly scratching, partly striking and pulling them in 
play; soon after, what seemed to be a large hand came under the 
table-cover. Our trustworthy witness, somewhat too eager to satisfy 
his curiosity, seized it, felt it very sensibly, but the next instant it went 
out like air in his grasp. This phantom hand—the one we presume 
which appeared to the Emperor of the Frencn,and signed his uncle's 
name—performed a varicty of feats, too numerous to mention. Let 
us come to the accordion, which lay at a distance from the floor. 
That accordion played tunes of its own accord. The air was wild, 
and full of strange transitions, with a wail of the most pathetic 





idea of spirits rapping out their communications (often with a total 
disr of spelling and grammar), of tables dancing about a room, 
and clambering up ottomans, and of a man floating i 

over a drawing-room table, we will not venture to say that these 
absurdities have not happened. We may, however, be permitted to 
remark upon the curious similarity between these manifestations 
and the tricks and cheats which were played off by pretenders to 
spiritualism in past times. M. Louis Fienrer, in his “ Histoire du 
Merveilleux dans les temps modernes,” gives an account of the 
miraculous doings of the Devils of Loudun, which in some respects 
bear a strong analogy in their nature to the feats of the spirits of 
our modern drawing-rooms, which, adopting the title, we have 
called the Devils of London. Londun is an old town situated in 
the modern department of Vienna, and the ancient province of 
Poitou. In the year 1632 it became famous for manifestations of a 
demonological character. Spirits of evil took possession of a convent 
of Ursuline nuns there, and a favourite feat of thedemons was lifting 
their victims up in the air. The superior, who was possessed by 
Asmopevs, raised herself high enough to astonish the vulgar, but 
just as the miracle was being soodinal, an inquisitive person 
raised her robe and disclosed to those standing round that one of 
her feet touched the ground. Another spirit, or rather 

greatly astonished the natives by lifting off people’s eaps, and keep- 
ing them suspended in the air. He held his seances late at night 
by the dull light of torches. On one occasion, however, it was 
discovered that all his necromancy consisted of a horsehair line and 
a hook. When Asmopevs was unable to answer a question, he was 
accustomed to rap out, according to the manner of the period, that 
he was alind agens—on one occasion, in conducting to hell the soul 
of Lz Provt, the Procureur of the parliament of Paris.) The 
spirits in those days, as now, were not universal linguists. They 
could only speak the language of persons who called them up, and 
they were not always good grammarians. The spirits of Jounson 
and Bacon have come up in our day fearfully to belie their 
character for erudition, and the ability to speak the English 
language with propriety.) AsmopEvs gy out shamefully-bad 
Italian, and appeared to be quite insensible to the necessity of an 
accusative case after an active verb. When a Scotchman asked him 
the Scotch word for something, he answered, “ Deus non volo!” 
It seems a little strange that spirits in all ages should have had 
such a decided partiality for lifting people. But to return to our own 
spirits. They are not all conjurors. Mr. DickENs gives a very 
different account from that of Mr. TuackrRay’s trustworthy corres- 
pondent. At his seance a spirit announced itself, and rapped. 
Who was the spirit? A brother, and his name was Epwarp. 
Now the person for whom the communication was said to be 
intended never had a brother of the name of Epwarp. Then the 
spirit scratched upon a piece of paper, and the medium, a yo 
lady, was caught making the noise with her finger. When the table 
reared itself up, this young lady’s thumbs were discovered under- 
neath it. The kmee-twitching business was done, but this 
keen eye-witness, who resisted spiritual influence, distinctly 
felt the young lady doing it with her foot. An old guitar 
was played under the table, but it only gave out a noise 
without any melody whatever, such as could have been pro- 
duced by sweeping the hand or foot over the strings at intervals. 
These miracles, which were regarded as such by some in the 
company, were plainly proved by one observer among them to be 
clumsy and bare-faced impostures. We are ready to admit, that it 
does not follow because this lady medium is an impostor, that 
therefore Mr. Home and other mediums are impostors also. But, 
at the same time, it is but fair to argue, that if these things can be 
done by a clumsy operator so as to satisfy all but one person in the 
company, a dexterous medium may be able by the same means to 
satisfy every one. The lady medium who failed so signally to 
impose upon the witness whom we have quoted, did every thing 
which was done at Mr. Homr’s seance (and to the satisfaction of 
the majority of her audience), except the one feat of suspending her- 
self in the air. And with regard to this, we must remark, that it 
is necessary for the conviction of those present, that the medium 
should himself announce that he is in the air; they are not sensible 
that he is in that position until they are told. In this age of scientific 
research we should be very cautious how we reject new discoveries. 
Fifty years ago the notion of travelling at the rate of thirty miles 


| an hour was openly scouted in the House of Commons as a mere 


sweetness running through it. ‘“ The ears which heard it had never | 


before been visited by a sound so fine.” Mr. Home takes his turn 
next, like the last vaulter in the cireus, who comes in to outdo all 
the others, and jump over all the six horses at once. When the 
accordion had finished its tune, he said, “ My chair is moving; I 
am off the ground; don’t notice me.” But our eye-witness could 
not restrain his curiosity, and he did notice the great medium. In 
a moment or two he spoke again. He was then up in the air. As 
he ascended higher he described his position. Our eye-witness does 
not say that he saw him there. It was at first perpendicular, and 


phantasy: we now travel at the rate of sixty miles an hour. Who, 
twenty years ago, could have conceived it possible that a message 
could be sent trom London to Paris in a few seconds? We are, 
therefore, willing to give the spirits a patient hearing and a fair 


| trial. At present, however, when failure and suceess are so evenly 


balanced in the demonstration of the new science, if such it may 
be called, we must wait until the scale is decidedly turned to the 


| one side or the other, before we can make up our minds to say 


afterwards horizontal. Now, however, they saw Mr. Home's figure | 


pass from one side of the window to the other, feet foremost, lying 


horizontally in the air. At length he hovered perpendicularly over | 


the company’s heads, allowed our informant to touch his foot, and 
then descended. We should not omit to mention that this perform- 
ance was enlivened by a tune from the self-acting accordion on the 


floor, and it is also attested that spirits were heard and seen gliding | 
f s reads | the poet, passes like a Whitworth rifle bullet through a whole 


about the room surrounded by coloured atmospheres. All this reads 
like achapter of the diseased fancies in “ Beckford Vathek.” Yetit 
is gravely related as an actual occurrence by a sane and trust- 
worthy man. He solemnly affirms that he saw these things. Did 
he see them, or did he imagine he saw them? Absurd as is the 


wnether spirit rapping is a gospel truth or an impious imposture. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 


OPE’S Danciad is more enacted than read; it is, perhaps, in- 
deed, the least studied fancy of his poetry, the tine closing 
passage being the only one generally known; but it is fuil 
of general truth and admirable expression, and the bolt aimed 
viciously at some luckiess individual, personally offensive to 


file of the same genus, generally noxious to those to whom they 
may be individually unknown, and piercing follies of which no 
immediate information may perhaps occur to the reader. The echo 
of one of Pope's shots is continually rattling in our ears, very poor 
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compared with the clean, clear sound of the original discharge : it is 
aimed gainst the formality of common school teaching, and its 
effects. Here are the lines :— 


“ With the same cément ever sure to bind, 
Bring to the same dead level every mind, 
Then take it to develope, if you can; 
Shen hew the block off, and take out the man.” 


Who has not heard this expressed more or less loosely or mystically 
in lieu of meeting with the neat self-explaining metaphors of our 
t? Undoubtedly there is less reason for the satire in our 
favs t in his, and even in his it was less called for than in the 
n times of trivia, quadivia and pentatala; the difference between 
the two being, probably, that at the earlier period teachers were 
sounder and systems more limited and formal, and in the later the 
field was wider, but the guide more superficial and faltering; but in 
both the education was indifferent if it stood still where the master 
or professor left it, and all the distinguished men of the two periods 
were those whose real education was mainly self given. 

Our own times differ widely from both; an average of better 
teachers, of more choice in study, more pathos open or began, more 
formative or suggesting influences pressing or pointing on all sides, 
and in all directions. 

We admit fully the value of self-education, in spite of the danger 
of the conceit which it may engender for want of rivalry and varied 
standards of measurement; of its frequent ignorance of what has 
been done before, and, in consequence, its rethinking of old thoughts 
and re-inventing of old inventions. We admit readily that what is 
self-taught is often best taught, that often the truth arrived at by 
self-teaching, even though not a new one, has a life of its own, and 
a freshness in its very utterance which makes it nearly as good as 
new to those who hear it, and a root and vigour which is likely to 
make it last and live when transplanted into the minds of others, if 
introduced fresh from the mind to which it has been native, and 
that science can carry the loving heart 


“ With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we beat an acre.” 


And this is said with the more conviction, because though we have 
individually received our due modicum of blame and praise, caning's 
and prizes, from a regularly constituted statutory orbilius, we have 
been conscious, in our own case, of great difficulty in comprehending 
the oral explanations of others; in spite, however, of all this we are 
inclined to hold hard by a regular formal education, and to 
secure an ample basis, even though it should dwarf the statue 
to be placed on it, or almost make it invisible. Education 
is now wanted quite as much to steady as to elevate, for ballast 
more than for gas, sails, or feathers; to give humility, more than 
create assurance. Vanity and insatiable unprofitable curiosity and 
love of dabbling has been a thousand times repressed ; genius, if 
accompanied by moral energy, has never been hide-bound by a 
and even sternly formal education, provided that education 
has been what could fairly be called, for the average mind, an useful 
one. Genius is inspired with wings, which scarcely ever fail to 
raise it from the lowest scales of life, and, if circumstances, at first 
apparently almost hopeless in their character, cannot keep it down, 
ucation, certainly, if it constrains at all, is likely to do so usefully, 
Pg rye it at first in a straight and undeviating upward flight, 
ill it can fix its eye, or sweep the horizon, and then soar grandly 
and decisively to any quarter that invites it. Let your first 
education be merely that of others, your second and highest must 
be your own. 

Strange to say, whilst some have objected to scholastic and 
academical training, the too great uniformity of their products, 
others have been scandalized at so much diversity as is found 
actually to exist among them, looking for results as accurate and 
measurable as Prato might sigh after, or Lycurevs effect. We 
might slip away from between the two fires, and leave the opponents 
at the opposite sides of the circumference, to blaze away at each 
other; however, the firing is heaviest from Porr’s side of the 
question against the too great uniformity, and towards that we 
turn. Does a mischievous uniformity or a smooth sameness exist, 
or does it not? In certain cases, undoubtedly, and, to a certain 
extent; as, for instance, where the school is one, the presiding 
influence one, the subject one ; as ina painting academy, a sameness 
of result may, to a certain extent, be anticipated, though not even 
here to the binding or crushing of a first rate mind: as some great 
man said, “ I am an ancestor,” so even the student of a painting 
academy may, ere long, feel within himself and exclaim, “ I, too, 
am a master.” So, again, in the case of a school of political economy, 
for instance, the same theories, the same mode of thinking, may 
go on almost ad infinitum, and perpetual guidance end in power- 
essness and slavery, with, not only the same train of thinking, 
but the same essence of thought; many, who have been the masters 
of others, have been the pupils of him who might 

* still have kept 

The jealous key of Truth’s eternal doors, 

If Bacon’s eagle spirit had not leapt 

Like lightning out of darkness.” 
But the walls of the academy are now less likely to shut out the 
light when masters are varied,*and subjects manifold: if we look 
more deeply—indeed, and this applies to all time, where is the man 
who can “ said really to have received one uniform education? In 
spite even of the infant schools of ancient Sparta and modern 
England, there is the home education, with its infinitely varied 
double influences of father and mother, and friends,—the education 
of guidance for some dispositions, the education of reaction for 
others, where every thing that is taught of truth or conduct seems 
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to point to the opposite pole, as if the ivory end of the needle were 
taken for the index; the intellect, not merely regarding that 
opposite, but the will asserting its freedom by aiming at it in 
conduct, and so good parents mourn over evil children, and the 
Dissenting father over the Puseyistical son. Then, in England, 
comes the training in two schools, very often in three or more 
where even, though the same things are professedly taught, and 
professedly in the same manner, yet the master’s influence jg 
different in degree, different in mode of exertion, his tastes different, 
his modes of conveying information different ; his suggestions, his 
individual opinions, the stress which he lays on the comparative 
importance of various points, different. hat real uniformity is 
here ? In matters of morals, in matters of expediency, or w 
several considerations have to be taken into account, the conelu- 
sions will be different, and the natural temperament will modi 
even the aspects of truth, which, indeed, temperament often modifies 
even more than doctrine does, and prevents its appearing, in the 
words of Plato, “ eternally one and single.” What education, self 
or other, shall strip us of this or overcome it? For this, even Jesuits 
find it necessary to be elastic, and calculate upon it rather than 
control it. The same college, for aught we know the same school, 
produced a Newman, a Wilberforce, a Froude, a Whateley, and an 
Arnold ; pick out, if you can, five more different men. Is there an: 
object to which five men, self-taught or taught uniformly, attac 
the same relative importance, or even absolutely the same meaning? 
Amongst the very virtues every man has his idol. “I,” says the 
last of those five, “ should be disposed to worship truth and justice 
too much, for I should put mercy in the back-ground.” Convictions 
depend much upon accumulation of facts; and facts, if not accumu- 
lated, are retained very much in accordance with temperament, 
which will influence the final intellectual pursuits, and the moral 
and social judgments. Whatever their education, we shall never 
fear too great uniformity, cither in acquirement or opinion, at any 
rate in those Englishmen whose powers give perfection to these 
acquirements, and whose character weight to their opinions ; for 
the rest, it is of small matter. 








THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT.* 
POW ey" in England is regarded as the unpardonable 

A sin. It appears to be so, and it is so, Property in his 
work is either denied, or grudgingly restricted. It may be stolen 
with almost impunity. ‘The thief is favoured by the law, or the 
state of the law, or the forms of the Court, or the rules of the 
Bench ; and if he do not escape it is pure accident. Against this 
condition of things, Mr. Charles Reade has lifted up an eloquent 
and vehement voice. He declaims like the angel of justice, he 
writes like an orator, and he thinks and feels like an honest and 
honourable man, 

But not like an Englishman, some will say ; indeed, he himself 
spurns the notion of Anglo-Saxon relationship; it being, as it 
were, the stupid instinct of the hard-headed Anglo-Saxon to 
‘‘pillage authors and murder their families.” Against this 
stupidity, this hard-headedness, this blind instinct of Anglo- 
Saxon ignorance, it is that he makes his forehead brass and his 
hand iron. He flashes his living sword in the face of it, that in 
the gleam of the weapon’s lightning the dull eye may catch a 
glimpse of truth. He goes in for this desperate chance ; but his 
courage abates not, and he still flourishes his weapon, to command 
attention, if not to slay. And all this he does in the manliest 
style. Chivalric Reade! we are proud of thee. Thou art, 
indeed, the champion of Truth, of Justice ; and we foresee that 
there is a victory in reserve for thee, by the decree of the 
Watchers. 

But, after all, what is the contest about? Is it not all in 
favour of those odious French plays with which the stage is 
flooded? Oh, short-sighted and barbarous folly! It is in fayour 
of an equitable adjustment of property between the English and 
French author, the want of which now causes the overflow of 
foreign talent, and the presence of which would so regulate the 
market as to prevent native talent from being undersold. Ina 
word, do justice to the foreign author, and justice to the native 
author follows of course. So even-handed is Justice. 

Nine or ten years ago this truth was partially seen by the Legis- 
lature of England, which co-operated with that of France in set- 
tling the question of dramatic copyright. The intention was good 
enough ; but interested parties were suffered to have influence, 
and accordingly a proviso was added to the statute, by which 
that intention was altogether defeated. The fatal proviso runs 
thus :—‘ It is understood that the protection stipulated by the 
present article is not intended to prohibit fair imitations, or 
adaptations of dramatic works to the stage in England and France 
respectively, but is only meant to prevent piratical translations.” 
Under cover of this proviso, things went on in the old way, and 
the treaty became a dead letter. 

But the gallant Charles Reade, jealous of his country’s honour, 
and willing to trade in French translations on fair and honour- 
able terms, and not otherwise, refused to believe that ‘an Act 
that aimed at international justice” could have been thus inten- 
tionally ‘‘degraded into a feat of partiality and international 
injustice.” He refused, we say, to believe it; and he forthwith 
proceeded to bring the matter practically to the test. 

The manner in which this was ultimately done gave rise to the 
funniest series of transactions on record. A gentleman was 
brought into contact with blackguards, and the incidents that 
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arose showed the mesalliance in the most grotesque shapes, and 
furnished a comedy, with scenes more proper for a farce or a 
melodrama, than for a more regular production. The characters 
were not at all of the drawing-room order, and there was a want 
of dignity even in the more respectable of the dramatis persone, 
with the one exception, the hero of the fight, the champion of 
international justice. . : 

Mr. Reade’s test of the value of the international treaty was in 
this fashion. He determined to treat with the French authors 
for the copyright of ‘‘ Les Pauvres de Paris.” The original piece 
was legally registered ; a version next produced and legally pub- 
lished, and entered at Stationers’ Hall, Mr. Reade having pre- 
viously advertised in the Times his intention of preparing a 
yersion, and that the solicitor of the authors was instructed to 
restrain any other version, or imitation, by an injunction of the 
Court of Chancery. Mr. Reade soon found that (to use his own 
language) he ‘‘had walked into a hornets’ nest.” But, first of 
all, a fair offer was made on the part of the Surrey Theatre by 
Mr. Creswick, to pay him and the French authors a small sum 
for permission to play a certain adaptation by Mr. Stirling Coyne, 
which they conceded. Mr. Payne, of the Strand Theatre, how- 
ever, took another view of the matter, and employed Mr. Ben 
Barnett and J. B. Johnstone to concoct an adaptation, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Pride of Poverty; or, The Real Poor of London.” 
Hereupon, Mr. Reade hastily inserted an advertisement in the 
Fra, announcing that injunctions in the Court of Chancery would 
be filed, and notice was subsequently served upon him to the 
same effect. Mr. Payne pleaded that his adaptation was ‘ wide 
of the French,” and so played it on the following Monday. Fur- 
thermore, he assumed the airs of ‘‘an injured pirate ;” and he 
and Messrs. Barnett and Johnstone finally commenced legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Reade, for having ‘‘slandered their title” 
by his advertisement above-mentioned. The trial at last came 
off, so far as respected the joint authors of the piracy, who laid 
their damages at five hundred pounds, but were non-suited. Mr. 
Reade found it impossible, meanwhile, to appear as plaintiff him- 
self, in behalf of the French authors, except at a ruinous expense ; 
and was therefore advised to be content with such solution of the 
question as the nonsuit implied. 

Let not the reader imagine, however, that the above dry state- 
ment resembles the story as told in the book. Mr. Reade enlivens 
it with personal and picturesque delineations, and draws out the 
whole affair in dramatic distinctness ; so that readers, both English 
and French, may see the practical operation of the Swindling Proviso 
surreptitiously inserted into the statute. He argues out, at length, 
the dishonourable nature of the transaction as regards England, and 
its impolitic nature as regards France. He points out, too, that the 
French dramatists are men of consideration, and that their good 
feeling towards England is of itself a great benefit, which it is im- 
portant in us to secure. 

Frenchmen, it seems, have to pay a heavy price for the imaginary 
rotection afforded by the statute; if they do not, they are entirely 
elpless. But if they do, what then? Mr. Reade answers, that 

“then the heartless, lawless law encourages another swindler to 
aattack them, viz. ‘ the adapter.’ ’’ He destroys them as inevitably 
as the other. The same pirate that translates the unprotected 
pieces plays the adaptation swindle on the protected pieces. It 
costs him nothing ; “ it is as easy as lying,” or as daubing a stolen 
article with paint. Any stick is good enough to beat such mere 
dogs as Victor Hugo, Scribe, Moliere, Shakspeare, Corneille. Mere 
colourable piracy is punished every day between Englishman and 
Englishman ; (?) but it becomes an honest lawful act when levelled 
against a French dramatic author, after he has bought of us, at a 
heavy price, these sacred rights an Englishman gets gratis. Oh, 
shame! shame! shame !” 
That the Swindling Proviso should be immediately repealed is 
clear. “ This disloyal intruder,” says Mr. Reade, “ into a great 
international equity has been tried nine years, and convicted as a 
pettifogging cheat; down with it! It is a blot on a noble enact- 
ment, and on our national escutcheon ; ‘ out, damned spot!’ It is 
a double-faced, double-tongued, double dealer. It turns one cheek 
tothe honest inventor, and says, ‘ pay the owe and I'll protect 
you; turns the other cheek to the rogue, and says, ‘ let him pay 
what he will, I'll show you how to do him ;’ and so it tempts the 
honest man to his temporal, and the frail man to his eternal, harm ;’ 
down with it!” 

Now for the result of the iniquity thus poaegs These 
are :—“ High prices, low article, intellectual auditor banished, 
inventor extinguished, adapter half-starved, petty pirate in rags ;” 
and these ‘‘ are not the results of nature, as dreamers think, but 
the product of feeble legislation, and unjust, incapable tribunals, 

rance has a national drama, mainly because she is an honest 
nation, and worthy of one—England has none, because she is at 
Whee’ an author-swindling nation, and unworthy of one. 
en the English Legislature shall rise to the moral and intel- 
lectual level of the French judges, then the present artificial 
opposition, which is such as no art ever throve under, will be re- 
moved or lightened, and a great and glorious national drama will 
that moment begin to arise by a law of commerce as inevitable as 

t which now strangles it.” 

Mr. Reade has indeed thrown a flood of light on the whole 
question; and has shown to the public a fact long known to 
ourselves, that ‘‘ certain managers of theatres have formed a sort 
of Kipnaprinc Assocration.” Mark the operation of it. 
Madame Celeste purchased, for about one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the sole right to dramatise ‘A Tale of Two Cities,” and 
Play it in London. Mr. F. A. Davidson, thereupon, advertises a 











MLS. copy of an adaptation, which managers may have for fifteen 
shillings ; ‘‘ and they will have the right to perform the piece under 
their contract for the year 1860,” as “ subscribers to Cumberland’s 
list of acting dramatic pieces.” We have seen this adaptation 
ormed, and it is as c’ = ay te 
le. Is it properly licensed? The Chamberlain should 
look to this, and refuse his license to such robberies. ‘“ Here, 
shouts out Mr. Reade, and well he may, “ here is a monster that 
offers directly a similar article, with the same title, to any theatre, 
for jien shillings. What inventor or honest purchaser can compete 
with this? In France this b would be not fined, 
but probably imprisoned. In England who cares but Mr. 2” 

In conclusion, it is our duty to inform the reader that Mr. Reade 
has written a noble and eloquent book, which will circulate not only 
here, but in America, where it is already reprinted, and in France. 
That it will avail to stop the infamous piratical traffic, by compelling 
the Legislature and Government to frame a just law, we have no 
doubt. Mr. Reade has written with wonde foree, and also with 
a most fertile power of illustration, that makes the vélume one of 
the most amusing and instructive ever com It is, in fact, an 
immortal work ; and will, like Milton’s “ tises on Divorce and 
Unlicensed Printing,” live as long as the English a 

Mr. Reade proves, by example, that the course we 
pursuing must extinguish literary invention. Englishmen, he 
rightly remarks, “ can all see this where any nation but England is 
the pirate. We warned Belgium she would extinguish her litera- 
ture if she played the same ansero vulpine game in all literature we 
are playing in dramatic literature. She persisted, and did extinguish 
her literature. What is the difference ree her and Entland ? 
None in our favour. The only vital difference is this: first, she did 
not shuffle and tamper with treaties, but did her roguery like a 
man, and we did it like a pettifogging sneak.” 

The time has, we hope, now arrived when our legislators and 
statesmen will put aside their jealousy of the author, the literary 
man, the Man Thiuking. Such jealousy was always absurd enough. 
It might, however, be winked at in the days of ignorance. In these 
enlightened days it is both a blunder andacrime. Let government 
and parliament hasten to do justice. Let them put Mr. Reade’s 
book, at once, into the hands of a competent lawyer, and codify the 
principles therein contained on the different matters, particularly 
the drama, therein referred to; and let the bill thus carefully and 
honestly produced be passed into a law without a moment's delay or 
hesitation. There should be none in removing the stain of dis- 
honour from the escutcheon of England. 


MEMOIRS OF BISHOP HURD,* 


HE editor of the ‘ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton” 

has undertaken those of Bishop Hurd, and presented us with 
some acceptable memoirs and collections of unpublished papers 
and correspondence. The work is eee dedicated to Dr. 
Pepys, the present Lord Bishop of Worcester, and to the Right 
Hon. Edward John Baron Hatherton, as the descendant of Sir 
Edward Littleton, Bart., the life-long friend of Bishop Hurd ; 
both of whom have contributed materials towards it. Bi 
Hurd was one of those sober thinkers of the eighteen 
century, to whom the form of our literature owes so mnch, 
and the substance so little. The bishop, indeed, never 
aimed at originality, but only elegance. Mr. Kilvert has taken 
for his model Mason’s “ Life of Gray ;” and rightly, if only for 
the similarity between the genius of Hurd and the poet of the 
“Church ard.” 

Richard Hurd was the second son of a re ble farmer at 
Congreve, in Staffordshire, of whom Sir E. Littleton spoke well, 
as possessing virtue and good sense, which in their sons had 
proved to be hereditary as family qualities. His early education 
was at the Grammar-school, at Brewood ; but, in 1733, he was 
admitted a sizar at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and took the 
degree of A.B. in 1738-9. He was early recognised as a rising 
scholar. While at Cambridge he thus wrote to a friend :— 

“With regard to systems of logic, which you inquire after, it will 
perhaps surprise you to hear that we can hardly be said to use any at 
all. ‘The study of logic is almost entirely laid aside in this university, 
and that of the mathematics taken up in its room. It is looked upon 
as a maxim here, that a justness and accuracy in thinking and reason- 
ing are better learned by a habit than by rules; and it is an observa- 
tion founded upon long experience, that no men argue more closely 
and acutely than they who are well versed in mathematical learning, 
even though they are ignorant of the rules delivered by the great 
masters in that other science.” 

In June, 1742, Hurd was ordained deacon of St. Paul's, London, 
by Dr. = Rutter, Bishop of Bristol, and in July took the 
degree of M.A.; in May, 1744, he was ordained priest. He is 
found thus early to have practised the habit of extracting from 
and commenting upon the books he read, as well as of —— 
his own thoughts and reflections on subjects as they presen 
themselves; a habit which he retained throughout life, and to 
which this volume is indebted for much excellent material. His 
first literary work appears to have been ‘‘ Remarks on a late Book, 
entitled, An 7 into the Rejection of Christian Miracles, by 
the Heathen, by William Weston, B.D., 1746,”—the style of 
which was in part ironical ; and, on the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, he contributed some stanzas towards the Cambridge con- 
gratulations on that occasion. 





* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Richard Hurd, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester ; with a Selection from his Correspondence, and other Unpub- 


lished Papers. By the Rey. Francis Kitvexrt, M.A, 
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It was not until 1749 that Hurd published his well-known 
‘¢Commentary and Notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry ;” on which, 
in 1762, Gibbon wrote an elaborate critique. Hurd’s notion was, 
that it was the aim of Horace to reform the Roman stage. The 
general opinion, however, is, that the Epistle was a personal 
appeal to the Pisos, who were in danger of committing themselves 
precipitately to dramatic composition, warning them of the diffi- 
culties of the dramatic art, and the disgrace and ridicule attend- 
ing failure. In this opinion Hurd himself ultimately concurred. 
One passage from this work must be quoted, as predicting the 
characteristics of our present literature and language :— 

* When a language, as ours at this time, hath been much polished 
and enriched with perfect models of style in almost every way, it is in 
the order of things that the next step should be to a vicious affectation. 
For the simplicity of true taste under these circumstances grows 
pe something better than the best must be aimed at; and the 
reader’s languid appetite raised by the provocatives of an ambitious 
refinement. And this in sentiment as well as language.” 

Somewhere about 1749 Hurd became acquainted with Warburton, 
and this was the turning-point of his fortunes. He was introduced 
by the latter to Mr. Murray and Mr. Charles Yorke ; and in 1750, 
by Warburton’s recommendation to — Sherlock, Hurd was 
appointed one of the preachers at Whitehall. In 1751, Hurd 
published his ‘‘Commentary on Horace’s Epistle to Augustus,” 
which he characterized as ‘ An apology for the poets of his own 
time.” In 1756, Hurd was presented with the living of Thur- 
caston, in Leicester—a College gift. 
per annum. “The profits of my living,” he writes to Warburton, 
‘with a little good husbandry, will make me quite easy. 1, who 
was born to no hopes, bred in the school of patsimony, have no 
large necessities, and have been trained to philosophy, ought to 
be ashamed if so decent a provision did not satisfy me.” 
year he completed and published the dissertation on which his 
fame rests, namely, ‘‘ 1, On the Idea of Universal Poetry. 2, On 
the Province of Dramatic Poetry. 3, On Poetical Imitation ; and 
4, On the Marks of Imitation.” ‘Two years afterwards appeared 
his ‘‘ Moral and Political Dialogues ;’” and he further enhanced 
his reputation as a critic in 1762 by his twelve ‘ Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance.” In 1768 he preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
chapel twelve sermons, as opening the lecture founded by Bishop 
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| property goes to one line, and the dignity to another incapable of 


| 


supporting it. Sir B. Burke proposes some remedies for this jn. 
consistency : but, we take it, that the law of vicissitude will always 
find, or make, some loophole, under any possible arrangement, 

Sir Bernard opens with the story of an extinct family in Derby- 
shire. The house of Finderre exists no more. Not a single record 
in the village remains. Not one? Yes; one. “TI accosted g 
villager,” says Sir Bernard, “ hoping to gain some stray tradition 
of the Findernes. ‘ Findernes,’ said he, ‘ we have no Findernes here 
but we have something that once belonged to them; we have 
Finderne’s Flowers.’ ‘Show me them, I replied,’ and the old man 
led me into a field which still retained faint traces of terraces and 
foundations. ‘ There,’ said he, pointing to a bank of garden flowers 
grown wild, ‘there are the Finderne’s Flowers, brought by Sir 
Geoffrey from the Holy Land; and, do what we will, they will 
never die.’ ”’ . 

The story of Feargus O'Connor is told by Sir Bernard with great 
force. Of the Martinet William Wray of Ards, he presents us with 
a curious account. With a connection as wide as his fortune, he 
managed to fall into pecuniary difficulties; and so vanished a 
splendid estate. ‘“ Yet there is no record of anything coarse or 
vicious in the extravagance which beggared the Master of Ards, 
One hears nothing of hard drinking, or loud swearing, or boisterous 
revels in his courtly mansion. William Wray was a gentleman, a 
high Irish gentleman, too proud to be popular, and too eccentric to 
be understood ; he could not be estimated by the unimaginative and 
matter-of-fact people among whom he dwelt; the shrewd and 
money-loving Northerns called his unbounded hospitality riotous 
living, and his diffuseness they termed madness; but had these 


| things been done in France in the fourteenth century, and chronicled 


Next | 


| cance, is perhaps unequalled. 


Warburton for the illustration of the argument in favour of | 


Christianity derived from prophecy. In 1774 he was advanced 
to the episcopate as Bishop of Lichtield and Coventry—an elevation 
which was ascribed to King George the Third’s admiration of his 
** Moral and Political Dialogues.” 
Hurd owed his bishopric to his literary merit. Two years after- 
wards he held the office of preceptor to the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York. In 1781 he was translated to the see of 
Worcester. From that moment his life appears to have become 
thoroughly practical. His time was divided between the calls of 
his important diocese, his studies, and becoming hospitality 
towards his friends and neighbours, varied only by occasional 
visits and attendance upon his parliamentary duties. In 1783 
the King offered him the Archbishopric of Canterbury, but Hurd 
declined. He died in May, 1808, in his 89th year. 

Hurd appears in disposition and manner to have been a proud, 
learned man; but of an affectionate heart, as well as of an elegant 
mind. Vulgarity, in fact, was intolerable to him. Madame 
D’Arblay describes him as ‘ dignified, placid, grave, and mild, 
but rather cold and rather distancing.’’ He was never married, 
nor, it would appear, ever had an attachment; and his appear- 
ance and air may have been due to his solitary and studious 
habits. Certain it is, he loved his books better than he loved 
mankind. We can smell a fault in that. On further acquaint- 
ance, Madame D’Arblay found that ‘‘ piety and goodness are so 
marked on his countenance, which is truly a fine one, that he 
has been named, and very justly, ‘‘The Beauty of Holiness.’ ” 
These characteristics redeem somewhat the sterner features of his 
mind and carriage. On the whole, we must regard him as an 
intelligent, thoughtful, and venerable man, devoted to letters, of 


It seems, therefore, clear that | 


by such a pen as that of Froissart, he would have classed him with 
such entertainers as Phebus, Gaston, Count de Foix, and pro- 
— him a courteous and liberal, a bountiful and most gentle 
10st.” 

In recounting the strange story of the avaricious family of the 
Elwes, Sir Bernard interposes ‘a remark which, for moral signifi- 
“Warriors, statesmen, merchants, 
and lawyers,” says he, “all haye originated great and flourishing 
houses ; but misers are rarely the patriarchs of families of enduring 
prosperity ; the same remark may be made in reference to those who 
gathered gain by the slave trade; they never flourished. It has been 
ascertained as a positive fact, that no two generations of a slave- 
dealer's race ever continued resident on the estate acquired by the 
unholy pursuit of their founder ; anda similar observation applies, 
to a certain extent, to the profits of the usurer. A very learned 
friend of mine, deeply versed in the vicissitudes of genealogy, 
assures me that he never knew four generations of an usurer's 
family to endure in regular unbroken succession.” 

The fate of the last of the Myttons, of Shropshire, suggests an 
opposite moral;—*a warning to the extravagant and a lesson to the 
profligate. It tells, too, of the instability of all human things. A 
family far more ancient, and apparently as vigorous as the grand 
old oaks, that once were the pride of Halston, was destroyed, after 
centuries of honourable and historic eminence, by the mad follies of 
one man in the brief space of eighteen years.” 

The life of John Robinson, of Appleby, the builder of the “ House 
that Jack built,” in Westmoreland, and father of the Countess of 
Abergavenny, is as singular as it is interesting, and proves that the 
elements of romance are now as strong in our actual ane as ever 
they were in the past.’ But we cannot repeat the records of the 
book, and must remain content with selections. We can only 
glance at the Lady Henrietta Anne Leslie, who married a gardener, 


| and lived with him for years, supported only by his honest industry, 
| a happy woman; at the Livingstones, in their splendour, decline 


a nice perception and fine taste, not strong in imagination, and | 


gifted rather with judgment than genius. 
VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.* 

N a former series we sought to do justice to the author for his 
interesting narratives, more romantic than romance, and yet as 
true as history. The decadence of wealthy families is inevitably 
instructive. Its causes are not far to seek. The civil wars ruined 
many great houses. Sir Bernard Burke remarks that, owing to 
them there is net now in the House of Peers a single male des- 
cendant of the twenty-five Barons who were appointed to enforce 
the observance of MagnaCharta. What a fact! Howpregnant! How 
important! We cannot pursue the subject to the length that Sir 
Bernard has done. Another source, however, pointed out by him must 
not be overlooked. The peculiar talents, he says, and dispositions 
that have led to the aggrandisement of any one person are seldom 
repeated in his immediate successor. It is not often that a miser is 
succeeded in the same line by a miser; a poet by a poet; or a com- 
mander by a son of the same military ability as his father. But the 
main cause lies in the state of the law of inheritance. In the ab- 
sence of direct heirs male, the estate is allowed to pass to the 
heiress, while the title to which it belongs may devolve on a colla- 
teral branch that may be devoid of wealth or education ; thus, the 


*A Second Series of Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bewnarp Burke, Ulster 
King at Arms, London; Longmans, 


of life is pretty sure either to end er to begin in sorrow. 


and fall; and at the Lairds of Callendar and Westquarter. 

We come then to a story of distinction, acquired not by the 
exercise of talent, but merely by the caprice of fortune. The Bristol 
boddicemaker, John Diddlestone, who dared to address neglected 
royalty, and invited Prince George, the husband of Queen Anne, to 
eat pudding with him. Whereupon the guest invited the host to 
London, and introduced him and his wife to the queen. “ So pleased 
was the latter with the blunt novelty of her visitors’ manners, that 
she took a gold watch from her side, and presented it to the wife, who, 
full of the pride of such a memorial, never failed afterwards to dis- 
play it attached to her blue apron when she went to market. Nor 
did her Majesty stop here ; she proposed to confer a pension upon 
the boddicemaker. But this he refused to accept, declaring that he 
had got the sum of fifty pounds out at interest ; and, moreover, he 
well saw that her Majesty could spare no money, when she had such 
a flock about her to support. Amused with this naive trait, 
queen, who was as famous for her good humour as her love of good 
wine, bade him kneel down, and before the Bristolian became quite 
aware of what was intended for him, he rose up a knight.” 

But what is the end of the story ? Hear Sir Bernard: “ From 
this day, the fortunes of Sir John went on increasing till he had ~ 
amassed a very considerable sum, and had a baronetcy conferred on 
him in 1691-2. Would that my tale could end here ; but the story 
wealth was embarked in merchandise that was intrusted to the 
mercy of the salt seas; and before the ships that bore ié could 
return, there came the tremendous storm, in November, 1704, in 
which the whole was lost. From this blow Sir John never re- 
covered, but continued to live in very reduced circumstanees until 
the hour of his death; his grandson and heir, the second Sir John 
Duddlestone, held a humble appointment in the Customs at Bristol ; 
but * his descendants, if he had any, nothing has been left on 
record,” 
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A similar story is told of Tom Ward, the Prince of Lichtenstein’s 
stable-boy, who subsequently rose to be the Prime Minister of the 
Duke of Lucea and of Parma, under the title of Baron Ward. Sir 
Bernard gives a long account of this honest and shrewd Yorkshire- 
man. It is one of the most wonderful stories we ever read, and 
has the advantage of being literally true. That of the Bonapartist 
family, which follows, is, in our opinion, less wonderful, and less 
morally available as an example teaching the value of honesty and 
a chapters deal with the family of Maccarthy, the for- 
tunes of Bulstrode, the vicissitudes of the O’Melaghlin’s and the Laws 
of Lauriston, with the sorrows of the old Countess of Desmond, the 
jast of her kin. In her 140th yearthe elderly dowager crossed the chan- 
nel, and presented herself a suppliant before James I. A portrait yet 
exists of the aged woman, which bears, on the back, an inscription, 
stating the fact of her age and appearance at Court, and adding, 
«hither she came, from Bristol, to seeke relief, ye house of 
Desmond having been ruined by attainder. She was married in 
ye reigne of King Edward 1V., and in ye course of her long pil- 
grimage renewed her teethe twice.” She died the same year 
(1604). But, in the Earl of Leicester's “ Table-Book,” it is stated, 
“Shee might have lived much longer, had she not met with a kind 
of violent death ; for she must needs climb a nutt-tree, to gather 
nutts, soe, falling down, she hurt her thigh, which brought a fever, 
and that brought death.” 

The life of De Vere, Earl of Oxford, concludes the volume. This 
isa race of which Lord Macaulay wrote with enthusiasm. Edward 
de Vere, the hero of these memoirs, was a soldier and poet, re- 
nowned in the tournaments, and at the brilliant Court of Elizabeth, 
and was the first who introduced perfumes and embroidered gloves 
into England, the first pair of which he presented to his royal 
Mistress, who was so charmed with the gift that she had her 
picture painted with these very gloves on. But he dissipated his 
inheritance, and his descendants have degenerated. The last Earl's 
son died in a miserable cottage. 

This volume of Sir Bernard Burke's is quite equal to its pre- 
decessors ; and furnishes incidents of great value to the novelist 
and poet. The diligence in collecting materials is as extraordinary 
as the skill with which they have been treated. A more interesting 
book is not extant. 

THE BROWNRIGG PAPERS.* 

HIS volume consists of articles which Mr. Jerrold contributed 

to periodicals and annuals, between the years 1830 and 1840. 
The admirers of this author will be glad to have all that fell from 
his pen, although no author was more anxious than Jerrold that 
only his best works should be collected. No one, indeed, had a 
more modest estimate of his own productions than he himself; 
and we happen to know that he studiously concealed many dramas 
and other works that, during his earlier career he had produced, 
to answer the needs of the moment. We have now before us a 
unique copy of a series of essays equal in bulk nearly to the present 
volume, which, though printed, he would never allow to be 
published, and which he paid a price to have destroyed, so justly 
jealous was he of his reputation after he had won it by as hard an 
apprenticeship as any writer ever served to literature. The extreme 
polish of his style, the pellucid clearness of his expression, his 
apt and copious powers of illustration, were all the fruit of a life 
of practice, and the most earnest feeling for literature as an art. 
Fastidious to an extreme with regard to his own style, he was by 
no means a harsh critic towards others, but we really believe that 
he would, if he could, have had the greater proportion of his own 
works destroyed. 

The public, however, are neither such nice nor such fastidious 
judges, and are more amused by the eccentricities of character and 
pungency of expression, than charmed by the delicacies and refine- 
ments of style. ‘The nineteen essays and articles here reprinted have 
a flavour of the works in which they originally appeared being 
brief and slight, though the author could never write without the 
purpose of exposing the small vices and the indomitable selfishness 
that pervades conventional society. The false standard of character 
set up by the slavishness of mankind, and the false idolatry of its 
worship of mere position and power, were always present to the 
writer's mind, and he is ever aiming showers of sarcasms at these 
pests of our existence. His love of the good was singularly simple, 
and of the old school. The women he shadows forth were rather 
the native nymphs of cherry-cheeks and sloe-black eyes, than the 
cultivated creatures of modern existence ; and the qualities he held 
up as examples of human excellence are the unadorned and unso- 
phisticated things of nature’s forming. In so much he belongs 
more to the last than to the present century; and, it must be said, 
he draws rather on his fancy than his experience for his samples. 

Every one of these essays has a good moral, and tends to exalt 
natural goodness and talent over mere accidental wealth and con- 
ventional claims. ‘They are slight, because the passions are never 
produced in them, and the thought only pierces skin deep. The 
fancy is kindled, and the sensibilities are sometimes. sound, but 
beyond this, it was seldom the wont for the author to go; and we | 
have every reason to doubt his capability of proceeding further. His | 
aim was to expose the false and to uphold the genuine, and to this 
his whole life and writings tended. He was a true, but peculiar 
satirist ; and if he did not do his spiriting gently, he always did it 
lightly ; never darkening to the fury of a Juvenal, and never ap- 
proaching the venemous rancour of Swift. Satirist as he was, we 
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much doubt his knowl of human nature; for we found, in all 
his characters, more of the fanciful notions of the theatre than the 
endless varieties of real existence. ‘This dramatic, or rather 
theatrical faculty, tended to give popularity to his productions; for 
unobservant or unreflecting readers or spectators take that for true 
which the are assured is so; and, doubtless, there are persons to be 
found who believe the operatic ballet to represent a state of exist- 
ence at some time, or in some place, of the world. 

It would be exceedingly unjust to the reputation of this able and, 
in many respects, fine writer, to take it as an example of his best 
style and his noblest thoughts, but as a link in the chain of his 
literary progress, for it will be interesting to the students of style ; 
and, to the mere reader of amusement, it certainly will yield a few 
hours of enjoyment. 


REAL LIFE NOVELS.* 


HE short but brilliant career of Mr. Robert Brough, of which 

a brief summary is prefixed to the present volume, from the 
pen of Mr. Augustus Sala, naturally invests the writings of the 
above-mentioned gentleman with more than ordinary interest. 
More than once since the death of this popular author and 
humorist has the public been called upon to testify their ap- 
preciation of his talents by actively sympathising with the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of his bereaved and afflicted family. The 
number of untimely deaths which have lately taken place 
some of our most able compilers of light and entertaining literature 
has cast a gloom, not only around their brethren labouring in the 
same vineyard with themselves, but, alas! around that portion of 
the public who have been accustomed to derive edification and 
amusement from the productions of their fertile pens. Few, 
indeed, can escape the prevailing epidemic of grieving si 
over the memory of those who have fallen early martyrs to their 
over-zeal in contributing to the enjoyment of others; for, in a large 
majority of instances, the premature deaths of rising literary men 
are the immediate results of hard work, and an injudicious over- 
tension of the whole mental system. Unfortunately, our highest 
and most brilliant intellectual faculties are subject to the tyrannical 
laws of nature, and even the man of dazzling genius dare not break 
through the regulations thus submitted for his guidance, without 
entailing upon himself the inevitable consequences. The sad fate 
of Mr. Brough (whose latest literary emanation, in the shape of a 
novel, entitled “ Marston Lynch,” we are now called w to 
notice), is most ably and touchingly depicted by his friend and 
biographer, Mr. Sala; and it is with feelings of the deepest com- 
miseration and most unfeigned regret, that we turn over the pages 
of the present volume, and give the reader a slight analysis of 
its contents. The hero of this work, “ Marston Lynch,” a 
young gentleman, of superior attainments, but who is, 
unfortunately, endowed with little power of self-reliance, and 
even less strength of mind wherewith to resist the temptations 
into which he is thrown by the irresistible tide of circum- 
stances, is, at the age of eighteen, thrown apparently upon 
his own resources by the death of his father, Everard Lynch; a 
family of distant relations, including Mr. and Mrs. Me bbles, 
and their daughter Maud, magnanimously come forward to the 
assistance of their suffering kinsman, and to them he owes his first 
real start in the great battle of existence. Marston is, however, 
unconsciously the heir to a considerable property, which, at the 
commencement of the story, is held in the name of his uncle, 
Gregory Lynch ; this last-mentioned personage having, at the time 
of his father’s death, feloniously abstracted a will, in which his own 
claims had been set aside for those of his nephew. Marston begins 
life as a painter, but subsequently discovers his forte to be literature, 
and becomes, under peculiar circumstances, the editor of a provin- 
cial satirical newspaper, in which position he achieves for himself 
a smart, though not exactly an enviable, reputation. Our author 
then becomes ambitious of metropolitan fame, — to London, 
sets to work at several dramatic compositions, and is rewarded by 
one or two ephemeral successes. He has, however, eventually to 
go through that fiery ordeal of misappreciation, poverty, and lacera- 
tion of the spirit, to which many a man of genius is subjected before 
he can arrive at the wished-for goal. We will not spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment of this story by going too closely into the details of the 
plot. Suffice it to say, that the characters are all well conceived, 
and efficiently developed, especially that of the villain of the drama, 
Don Sancho de Saumarez, which appellative, by-the-bye, is but one 
of the numerous aliases by which this gentleman has contrived to 
obscure, and render a mere matter of conjecture, the original cog- 
nomen handed down to him by his insulted ancestors. In short, 
this novel possesses a double claim to the sympathies of the public : 
tirstly, that which is founded on its own individual merits; and, 
secondly, the fact of its being the death-bed production of an 
universally lamented and deservedly celebrated author. 

From Hay Time to Hopping, by the author of “ Our Farm of 
Four Acres,” is a fein: v8 De | written and interesting story. 
Perfectly unassuming in its general details and construction, it 
possesses that irresistible charm of truthfulness and simplicity 


which often achieves a greater success in securing the sympathies 
of the reader than falls to the lot of more inflated and high-toned 


compositions. The author has, moreover, in his present production, 
tuken care to keep all his characters and incidents within the limits 
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of nature and probability, not allowing of any exaggerated colouring 
to mar the artistic proportions of his picture. The trials and 
sufferings of the poor female relative and dependent—a class of 
society none the less numeroas from the fact of its being almost 
entirely unrecognised—are faithfully and touchingly delineated ; 
and the reader experiences a laudible thrill of satisfaction when the 
two heroines, Laura Hope and Anne Ellison, rise triumphant over the 
difficulties by which their ealy career has been surrounded, and 
find refuge from the taunts and insults of unprincipled and 


exacting kinspeople, in the arms of affectionate and decidedly eligible 
husbands. ithout doubt, this tale is worth the reading, and we 


can safely recommend it to the inspection of the public. 

Easton and its Inhabitants, by the Hon. Eleanor Eden, is also 
awork of considerable merit. Were it not for a tendency on the 

rt of the authoress to enlarge unnecessarily upon unimportant 
etails, which somewhat retard and render tedious the action of 
the story, the present would be a most agreeable and instructive 
work of fiction. The characters, which are chiefly selected from 
that favoured and privileged class of society, generally designated 
by the term “ fashionable,” are all drawn with the most delicate 
and artistic finish, and cannot fail to secure the approbation of the 
reader. We refrain from going into any particulars of this story, 
the plot being scarcely of that description which shows up 
favourably in an analysis. We will, therefore, conclude our 
remarks by saying, the substance of which has been already stated, 
that were this decidedly clever production reduced to about one 
half its present compass, the result would be in the highest degree 
satisfactory, both to the author and the reader. 


HEALTH RESORTS OF BRITAIN, AND HOW TO 
PROFIT BY THEM.* 
6 he is a comprehensive account of all the sea bathing, 
watering, and other places of resort to which the overworked 
population of our great cities occasionally retreat. These are so 
numerous and so various in locality, we may say in quality, that it 
must have cost the author considerable trouble to condense an 
account of them into one volume ; and we are bound to say we think 
he has done his work very satisfactorily. Dealing with so many 
places it was impossible he could be interested in all, and he appears 
to have very fairly pointed out the class of persons and disorders 
most suitable to each. 

The remarks on sea bathing and sea resorts are particularly 
valuable, and should be carefully studied, especially by those ad- 
vanced in life. Indeed, we can heartily recommend the book to all 
who are on the look out for a health resort, as it contains a vast 
amount of information. The wood cuts give a lively idea of the 
places treated of, and in every way the work is most creditably 
got up, and at an extremely moderate price. 


COLLIER, COLERIDGE, AND SHAKESPEARE.+ 


Na was any author subjected to such treatment as our great 
dramatist. Every possible kind of intellect makes every possible 
kind of speculation regarding what he has written; and the commen- 
tators bore the reading public with their squabbles to such an extent, 
that if he were not the most delicious as well as the profoundest of 
writers, his productions would be avoided as the most distressing and 
puzzling ever published. 

The present addition to the Collier controversy, or rather attack, 
seems to us totally uncalled for. The belligerents in that controversy 
seemed to be fully aware that they had tried the patience of readers to 
the utmost, and that Mr. Collier’s known probity of character was an 
unanswerable reply to the rancorous and petty attacks made on his 
works. ‘That he had fallen into some errors was likely enough; but 
that he was the unmitigated scoundrel his few opponents tried to make 
out, was believed by no one who had not mingled with the clique, who 
having rashly commenced the attack, seemed to think there was a 
necessity to continue it, at any cost to their victim, or to their own 
characters as reasonable and just men. The present pamphlet chiefly 
impugns the accuracy of Mr. Collier’s reports of some lectures of 
Coleridge; a matter, as it appears to us, not of the slightest moment, 
as we have Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare in a much better and 
more satisfactory state. Next comes a bitter attack on some of the 
readings of the 1632, or Perkins’ Folio, which the author may certainly 
impugn, if it pleases him. Amidst all this hubbub of controversy and 
heat of contest, we are bound to say the author makes some excellent 
Suggestions as to various readings, and seems to have a pure taste and 
an appreciation of the great writer. Embedded as the new readings 
are, in the wrangle of contention, we expect very few persons will 
trouble themselves to dig out the good from such a mass of petty and 
tedious controversy. 


NOTES ON HEALTH, SHOWING HOW TO PRESERVE 
OR REGAIN IT, BY DIET, REGIMEN, &c.t 


T is an old saying, that every man is a fool or a physician at forty ; 
a saying which must be taken with many limitations. For a man 
to quack himself by administering to his body powerful medicines, 
without havgg undergone the necessary amount of study, is a species 
of suicide ; but it is quite certain that any thoughtful or inquiring 
man may acquire a sufficient knowledge of physiology to help him to 
keep his body in a sound and healthful condition. Nor need he, now- 
a-days, wait until forty years of age to acquire this necessary quantum 
of information, for knowledge courts him on all sides. If he have 
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not already studicd the subject, the present unpretending shillin 
volume will give him great help ; and, would a man carefully study i 
he might, at all events, know what to eat, drink, and avoid, and also 
learn how to apportion his work and enjoy his leisure It y 
properly treats entirely of physiology, leaving the application of me- 
dicine to absolute disease to medical practitioners. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPECIAL. 

Hanover, August 7, 1860, 

{ EVERAL semi-official reports are in speculation respecting the 

late meeting of the Prince Recent of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Ausrria ; and the Prussian Cabinet, it is said, hag 
despatched to the different German Courts a circular note, in 
which it is stated that the results obtained at the Baden meeti 
have been perfected by the meeting at Teplitz. The two monarchs 
are of one accord to defend, at all risks, the integrity of ey 
state of the Confederation; and, though no positive stipulations 
have been made, they have come to an understanding upon all the 
great European questions. As one consequence of the meeting at 
‘Teplitz a note has likewise been despatched to the Tuileries by the 
Prussian Government, expressing the conviction that the neutrality 
of Switzerland can never appear sufficiently secured so as 
France refuses to declare the nature and extent of the obligations 
attached to her late territorial acquirements. The Prussian 
Cabinet entertains the hope that France will perceive the absolute 
necessity of affording every guarantee that may secure the com- 
pletest neutrality to Switzerland, and thereby restore confidence to 
Europe generally. A note to the same effect has been, or will 
shortly be, despatched by Austria to Paris. ‘The Donau Zeitung 
publishes the following semi-official notice of the Teplitz meeting; 
—* The eventful days of Baden-Baden have been followed by the 
no less eventful days of Teplitz. ‘Their significance and their aim 
were the same. An equal and common necessity drew the princes 
of Germany together. What was commenced at Baden has been 
completed at Teplitz. The broadest and firmest basis for a united 
German policy upon all the great questions which are now agita- 
ting Europe has been established. The interview between the two 
great sovereigns of Germany, upon whose good understanding the 
fate not only of Austria and Prussia, but all Germany, — 
has confirmed the happy union of allthe Federal States. Without 
pretending to be initiated in the late transactions of the two 
princes, we may declare it as our conviction that a thorough accord 
exists among all the Governments of the Confederation, and more 
especially between the two Great Powers. We believe it to beno 
longer a matter of doubt that guarantees have been obtained for 
the combined action of all the forces of the country, in theevent of 
any aggression upon German territory. For the attainment of 
this long-desired end, not only Germany, but all Europe, has 
reason to be thankful. The policy of this country is clearly not 
aggressive, but purely defensive. Consequently, the close union 
of all the States can never be a source of alarm to other nations. 
It serves merely as a guarantee for the maintenance of peace, and 
the balance of power. 

The Press declares the following to be a reliable report of the 
meeting :—* With regard to Venetia no guarantee treaty has been 
entered into. On the other hand, it may be accepted as a fact 
that the eventuality of an attack upon Venetia has been taken 
into consideration, and a line of conduct arranged. As long as 
Italians alone shall be opposed to Austria, Prussia will in no way 
feel bound to leave her position of neutral observation ; but should 
the events of the war take such a turn as to lead to another inter- 
vention on the part of France against Austria, should the legions 
of NAPOLEON again descend from the Alps, Prussia would regard 
this as a serious menace of the existing balance of power, and feel 
obliged to interfere actively. Herein lay the difficulty, for should 
Prussia, in such an event, be of effectual assistance to Austria, she 
would require not only the exercise of all her strength, but the 
combined strength of entire Germany—an utter impossibility under 
the present military constitution of the Diet. A compromise was, 
therefore, entered into at Teplitz to the effect that, in case of 
another intervention in Italy by France, the Federal army will 
move upon the Rhine, and the supreme command be conferred 
upon the Prince Regent. The importance of this arrangement for 
the integrity of Austria and the influence of Germany, as also for 
the maintenance of the balance of power, is self-evident. ; 

According to the Breslau Gazette, the Prince Regent, on his 
arrival at Teplitz, greeted his Ministers with great heartiness, 
and expressed himself somewhat in these words :—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
our line of conduct remains unaltered. We shall not deviate from 
the path we have adopted; and I think Austria will follow us in 
the same direction. It is, therefore, to be hoped that each country, 
in its own way, will strive to reach one and the same object.” 

It is generally supposed that the sudden and apparently frank 
appeal to the people of England by the Emperor NAPOLEON is, 
in a great measure, to be attributed to the meeting at Teplitz. 
Opinions are divided as to the effect it will produce upon the 
public mind of England; but the majority of the journals are 
inclined to think it will lend force to the peace-preaching of the 
Manchester party, and disincline the nation from a closer alliance 
with the German Powers. Some would gladly believe that the 
Emperor's letter has arrived a day behind the fair; and that 
coalition has already been concluded between England and the 
chief Continental | So By all appearances England has 
laboured hard to bring about a gol understanding between 
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ustria and Prussia ; and the interview is the result of the efforts 
, the English Court, if not of the Cabinet. It is tolerably 
certain that the English Court shares the views of Austria and 

ia with respect to the Italian question, or rather revolution ; 
and that Prussia and Austria are of one accord with England 
concerning Syria. The Emperor's letter has tended, in some 
degree, to open the i of the general public to the fact that 
Britannia, in spite of her having so long and modestly played 
violino secundo to Louis NaPo.eon, is mistress of the situation 

is moment. 
“fe expect.a confirmation of the report that the convention, 
with regard to Syria, has been signed. Prussia proposes that the 
occupation by European troops shall not exceed a certain period; 
and that the troops shall be of different nations, subject to the 
instructions of a commission appointed by the Great Powers. 

There is, just now, a complete lull in home politics. Poten- 
tates and politicians are recruiting their strength at the water- 
ing places of the interior, or at the sea-side. Apropos of water- 
ing places, the island of Wangerooge, on the coast of Oldenburg, 
formerly a favourite summer resort, has almost ceased to exist. 
The continual encroachments of the sea which have been going on 
these centuries past, after having swept away half the village, 
have now gained the church. By this not only are the inhabi- 
tants ruined, but the entire navigation of the Weser and the 
Jade is affected. The church steeple of Wangerooge, well known 
to all seamen frequenting the north-west coast of Germany, was, 
and is at this moment, indeed, still a good landmark, because of its 
height and mass, and the more important to all vessels entering 
the Weser and the Jade, as it was necessary to erect the new 
lighthouse of Wangerooge four miles more to the eastward. The 
church is now in danger of being swept away by the first storm, 
and the Government of Oldenburg has issued a notice to mariners 
warning them against reckoning upon it as a landmark in future, 
for that it is liable to disappear at any hour. 

It is mentioned in some of the old chronicles, that at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era a violent storm from the north 
west overwhelmed the island of Heligoland, which at the time ex- 
tended all along the German coast aud as far as Denmark. Con- 
firmation is lent to the truth of this statement by the discovery of 
the remains of a forest at about four feet below the surface of the 
earth, just outside the town of Bremen, where some excavations 
are being made to obtain earth for a new churchyard, the ground 
being very swampy. ‘The trees are found lying with their roots 
upturned directly to the north-west. Evidently they were pros- 
trated by the force of wind or floods coming from that direction. 
The trees are of middling size, mostly oak and beech, and lie ina 
bed of fine vegetable mould at least four or five feet deep. The 
soil which covers it is sandy and poor. 


Calcutta, 18th June, 1860. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LEADER, LONDON. 

Sir, —In the papers from Calcutta, which will now be reaching 
England, there is contained the evidence of ryotts (cultivators) 
and others, as given before the Indigo Commission, now sitting in 
this capital, and which evidence is mainly composed (so far as 
ryotts and missionaries are concerned) of accusations against 
indigo planters, and of statements which can be most completely 
contradicted. 

Documents have already been submitted to the commissioners, 
showing the falsity of some of the statements—but as planters 
cannot personally attend at present in consequence of the manu- 
facturing season, some time must elapse before their contradictions 
can appear on record. I am, haddem: requested by the Central 
Committee of the Indigo Planters’ Association to address you in 
the hope that you will have the goodness, through the medium of 
your journal, to point out to the English public the necessity of 
their refraining from, and begging them to defer, forming any 
opinion on the subject, until the parties who have been accused 
have an opportunity of giving their evidence. 

For any aid that you may afford us in this respect, I have the 
authority of the Central Committee of the Indigo Planters’ 
Association to state that they will indeed feel much obliged. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. KINGsLey, 
Secretary, Indigo Planters’ Association. 


[We shall be very glad to aid in a just appreciation of this 
matter.—Epitor. ] 





MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.* 
This little work is intended for the use of those who are desirous of 
passing the civil service examinations. It is applicable to narratives of 
ts or historical events, correspondence, official documents, and general 
Composition, and contains numerous examples and exercises. As far 
48 mechanical instruction goes it leaves nothing to be desired, and offers 
many useful hints and suggestions to the apt scholar, which will greatly 





* An Introduction to the Writing of Precis or Digests. By the Rey. John Hunter, 
“A. London: Longman & Co., 1860. 
Bentley's Cook's Eve ry Day Book. London: Bentley, 1860. 

are de L’Orme; or the Times of St. Anselm. London: J. H. and J, Parker. 


»fre Steps to Zoology. By Robert Patterson, F.R.S. Belfast: Simms and 
ntyre. London: Longman and Co., 1860, 


A on gn the Isle of Wight. By the Rey. Edmund Venables, M.A. Lendon: E, 
+ 1860, 








facilitate his acquisition of the requisite proficiency in the particular 
branch of qualification to which it applies. But the student should 
never forget for a moment that it is by assiduous practical work and 
close thought that he must really achieve success. 


The copious table of contents, covering eight pages, prefixed to this 
manual of gastronomy, would set an Alderman’s mouth watering, even 
after unlimited turtle. No house which has that indispensable 
dage of civilization—a kitchen—attached to it should be without this 
work, which contains all the newest of most original “ ideas” conceived 
on the subject by the chefs of the “noble science of cookery,” with full 
and lucid directions for their practical realization. 

This forms No. 18 of the “ Historical Tales” issued by this establish- 
ment. It contains a short tale extending to 128 incidents in which, 
of a highly interesting character, are matter of historical fact, and 
indeed the whole is founded on an historical basis, and its scope and 
purpose is to give a graphic representation of the period to which it 


refers. 


The firat part of this little manual is devoted to the infra-vertebrated 
animals :—Protozoa, or lowest animals—literally “ first-life ;” radiata 
or ray-ed animals, which in the construction of their frame resemble a 
wheel without its tire; annulosa, or ringed animals ; and mollusea, or 
soft-bodied animals. Part II. contains the five classes into which the 

ertebrated animals are divided, namely, fishes; amphibious animals; 
reptiles ; birds; and quadrupeds. Taking the vertebrated animals as 
one sub-kingdom, and each of the former orders of infra-vertebrata, as 
one, we have thus five sub-kingdoms, instead of four, the number deter- 
mined by Cuvier, the lowest group (Protozoa) having been added since 
his classification was framed. The work is lucidly and compendiously 
arranged. 


This Guide is compiled with the assistance of other eminent local 
naturalists in co-operation with Mr. Venables. It contains a full 
description of the Isle of Wight, its approaches and pbaces of resort, 
with the walks, drives, and excursions it presents to the visitor; a 
well-constructed tourists’ map; and a general — is of the topo- 
graphy, agriculture, products and manufactures, affairs, antiqui- 
ties, architecture, history, geology, zoology, and botany, of this 
favourite place of resort. The completeness and amount of the in- 
formation it condenses, may be inferred from the fact of its —— 
526 pages of close writing, in a terse, readable style. A well-arrang 
table of contents, and a copious index of fourteen pages are bound up 
with the work. 


SERIALS. 


The North British Review, for August, No. '75.—The opening arti- 
cle of this quarterly is one of considerable interest, the title of it being, 
“ The Romance of the New Planet.” M. Liais has denied the dis- 
covery of a new intra-mercurial planet, and M. Radeau has replied to 
M. Liais. The reviewer sums up the pros and cons of the question by 
urging that since the first notice of the discovery of Vulcan in the be- 
ginning of January, 1860, the sun has been anxiously observed by as- 
tronomers; and the limited areajround him in which the planet must 
be, if he is not upon the sun, has doubtless been explored with equal 
care by telescopes as well as the eye of the observer, and yet no planet 
has been found. This fact would entitle us to conclude that no such 
planet exists, if its existence had been merely conjectured, or if it had 
been deduced from any of the laws of planetary distance, or even if 
Leverrier or Adams had announced it as the probable result of planetary 
perturbations. If the finest telescopes cannot rediscover a phe 
has a visible disc, with a power of 300, as used by Liais, within so 
limited an area as a circle of 16 degrees, of which the sun is the centre, 
or rather within a narrow belt of that circle, we should unhesitatingly 
declare that no such planet exists; but the question assumes a very 
different aspect when it involves morel considerations. . . . ey 
however, tries facts as well as speculations. The phenomenon observed 
by the French astronomer may never be seen again; and the dis- 
turbance of Mercury which rendered it probable, may be otherwise ex- 
plained. Should this be the case, we must refer the round spot on the 
sun tosome of those illusions of the eye or brain which have some- 
times disturbed the tranquillity of science. The literary articles are on 
“Recent Poetry,” “Imaginative Literature,” M. Thiers’ “ History of 
the Consulate and Empire,” anda resumé of “ Recent Publications.” 
“Severe Winters” is an article rendered interesting by the peculiarity 
of the weather throughout the present year. “Dr. Brown’s Life and 
Works,” “Colonial Constitutions and Defences,” “The Truth about 
Russia” (La Verité sur la Russie par le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukoff), 
“ Recent Rationalism in the Church of England,” and “Scottish Na- 
tionality,” are subjects occupying a prominent place in the present 
number. 

Medals of the British Army, and How they were Won, Part I. 
Groombridge and Sons.—The first part of this new work is devoted to 
the Crimean Campaign, and a fac simile of the Crimean Medal serves 
for its frontispiece. It contains thirty-two pages of large readable type 
on a highly interesting subject. 

Recreative Science for August.—Groombridge and Sons.—This 
“monthly record of intellectual observation” contains a succinct and 
comprehensive resumé of science up to the present month. “The 
Structure and Movements of Comets ; ” “A Lesson in Physiology; ” “A 
Geological Excursion to the Cotteswold Hills;” “A Chapter on Flies’ 
Heads ;” and several other articles on astronomical and other interest- 
ing subjects of modern discovery will be read with profit by the scientific 
student. 


Kingston's Magazine for Boys. No. 18, August.—London : Bosworth 
and Harrison.—This magazine contains some instructive, and at the 
same time diverting articles, calculated to aid in rearing the tender 
thought into robust maturity, and to teach the young idea how to shoot 
up and produce a fertile harvest of reflection ; the saying, “ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” seems to have been present to the 
minds of its writers. 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


Last week closed with the customary reaction in the financial world, 
after the sudden rise caused by the French Emperor's letter; Consols, 
however, oscillated about 934 to 5-8ths. The French Rentes had reached 
68f. 30c. The quantity of bullion in the Bank of England last week 
was £15,758,880, which showed a diminution of £155,954 upon the 
week ing. 

iicases with which the week closed, contained intelligence from 
NewjZealand, relating to Captain Cracott’s successful attack at Taranaki ; 
that officer, his first lieutenant, and the men under his command, had 
been highly commended by the commodore for their bravery; the 
Admiralty had promoted the lieutenant to a commandership. Various 
other items of interest might have have been picked out of the mass of 
intelligence which reaches us just as the week expires. 

Alderman Sidney, the liberal candidate, was returned at Stafford by 
a large majority. 

A curious “scene” occurred at Guildford Assizes, which almost 
eventuated in a Sayers and Heenan demonstration, between Judge 
Blackburn and High Sheriff Evelyn. The High Sheriff wanted the 
Judge to compliment the gentlemen who attended the Grand Jury. 
but not been called upon to serve, for having done what they were 
bound to do under severe penalties, which the Judge declined, as a 
work of supererrogation. Thereupon, the High Sheriff jumped up and 
began complimenting in propria persona. The Judge ordered him into 
his seat ; the Sheriff persisting in keeping upon his legs; so the Judge 
thrust him down into his seat, and suiting the word to the action, fined 
him £500, which he subsequently remitted in a note, the only answer 
to which from the Sheriff was a blank envelope, with a £500 cheque in 
it. Subsequently, under the auspices of the chief judge, the Sheriff 
read an apology in court, when Judge Blackburn took the oppor- 
tunity, however, to administer a final rap over the knuckles to the 
representative of the high shrievalty. . 

A more genial contest took place on the river between the picked 
crews of Eton and Westminster, which, after a gallant struggle, termi- 
nated in the victory of the former. 

Among the alleged delinquencies emergent at the close of the week, 
was that of fraudulently misappropriating £2,000 and upwards, belong- 
ing to a Mrs. Rigg, of whose husband, Dr. Gourlay, the accused, a 

hysician of Edinburgh, was executor, with another person. The 
Dr was admitted to bail, sureties in a heavy amount being demanded. 

The veteran General Wyndham’s name was, we regret to state, found 
in the obituary of the week. 

Some fresh facts were elicited in reference to the Walworth murders. 
It is stated that a few days before their perpetration, William Godfrey 
Youngman, the prisoner, had insured the life of Mary Wells Streeter 
in £100; that he represented himself to her as a man of property ; 
that he had the banns published at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and that 
some time ago he had been imprisoned for a twelvemonth for robbery. 
The inquest on Monday terminated in a verdict of wilful murd r 
against him. He is said to have been “ engaged” to another young 
woman in Staffordshire. On Tuesday he was committed for trial from 
the Lambeth Police Court. 

Mr. Welds’ yacht, the Lulworth, came in first at the Yacht Squadron 
Regatta on Saturday. The Queen and Royal Family were present. 

The death of Rear-Admiral Sir John Hindmarsh adds another name 
to the list of celebrities, one after another departing from us. He had 
seen service under Admirals Howe, Cornwallis, Nelson, Cochrane, aud 
Saumarez. 








Prior to the debate on the Paper Duties on Monday, a meeting of | 


the Liberal party took place at Lord Palmerston’s mansion in Picca- 
dilly, at which the Premier declared that the Government considered 
itself irrevocably bound to pass the resolutions with regard to the Cus- 
toms duties upon paper ( vide our Parliamentary summary). 

Among the offences of the week, is the charge preferred at Bow-street 
against a late keeper at Colney-hatch Lunatic Asylum, for ill-treating 
and causing the death of an inmate named Swift; a question being 
raised as to admissibility of evidence by a lunatic, Mr. Henry subjected 
the person toa private examination, and afterwards received his testi- 
mony as a witness. The inquiry was ultimately adjourned, and on 
Tuesday another keeper was placed at the bar, the proceedings being 
adjourned. 

The arrival of the Indian Mail on Monday, brought tidings of Sir C. 
Trevelyan having left for England, all classes having combined to do 
him honour prior to his departure. 


The Australian news was to the effect that there had beena ministerial | 


crisis; that the supply of gold was decreasing, and that there was a 
cessation of the native disturbances. 

In Ulster the “ Orange” party having hoisted a flag with a representa- 
tion of William the Third crossing the Boyne upon it, which irritating 
the national susceptibilities of the mayor, he had it pulled down; and 
“a very pretty quarrel” ensued, ending inthe capture of the obnoxious 
banner, the dispersion of the mob, and the restoration of tranquillity, 
happily, without any very serious consequences. There is a truly Trish 
redolency and raciness ab out this—the “ Orangemen” who initiated the 
“row” being the sworn champions of “order,” and ultra defenders of 
implicit obedience to the “ constituted authorities.” 

The deputation appointed by the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
to proceed to Paris, with the view of protecting the manufacturing 
interests of the town, have returned, and made their report; they state 
their conviction that the ‘Treaty will be of benefit to both countries. 

The Vanderbilt has brought late news as to the reception of the 
Prince of Wales at Newfoundland, which was of the most flatiering 
description ; Prince Alfred had arrived at Rio Janeiro, and had a meet- 
ing with the Emperor of Brazil. 

The Road murder is still shrouded in mystery. It has been sug- 
gested that while the assumed origin of the murder in hatred or in- 
sanity will not bear examination, fear may account for the deed; that 
something was being done in the house on the night of the murder 
which caused some person or persons to be seen by the murdered child 
under circumstances that would have brought them to punishment 





or disgrace had it lived to make them known. It is asked why one 
person on the premises ostentatiously read the Bible for an hour at the 
very time that search ought to have been made for the missing chi 
and why other persons on the premises at once came to the conclusion 
that the child had been murdered. All these suggestions and sugpj. 
cions must be painful to the innocent members of the household, but 
public safety and justice require that no stone should be left unturned, 
and every device set at work to discover the criminal, 

The second grand review of Volunteers took place on Tuesday at 
Edinburgh. There were upwards of 20,000 troops on the ground, and 
their manosvres and evolutions were similar to those gone through at 
the review in Hyde-park. The Queen was present, and there Was an 
immense concourse of spectators, viewing the scene from the summit of 
Salisbury Craig and the adjacent eminences. There were numbers of 
Volunteers present who took no part in the review. 

An alarming psychological factzis revealed ia the report just published 
of the Select Committee on Lunatics. Not only is insanity declared to 
be on the increase, but one person at least out of every 600, in England 
and Wales, is incompetent to manage his own affairs. Various salu 
amendments of the law are suggested, particularly with reference to 
private asylums. Indeed, the examination at Bow-street, mentioned 
above, in which the name of Colney Hatch occurs, seems to shew that 
not merely private, but public asylums require the most vigilant super: 
vision of the authorities, and the Press. Medical certificates, the Com. 
mittee are of opinion, should be verified before a magistrate, and limited 
to three months, instead of being granted, as is now the case, for an 
indefinite period. Many other suggestions for the protection of patients, 
and the more eflicient management of asylums, are also made. 

In connexion with the “capital and labour—wages and profits” 
question, some important, and, to political economists, well-known 
facts relating to the co-operative system, have been prominently brought 
before the public, through the medium of the press, this week. 
relate to the Rochdale movement in 1844, and continued with such pros- 
perous success. In the year mentioned, a co-operative society was estab- 
lished at Rochdale ; it began with twenty-eight members subscribing £1 
each, and in the short period which elapsed between that date and 1859, it 
increased to 2,073 members, with a capital of £27,600. It transacted 
business during the year to the extent of £104,000, and had divided 
amongst the members £10,730. During the first quarter of the present 
year ending March 20th, the business done was £34,000, that is at the 
rate of £136,000 a-year. Its establishments are a grocer’s shop, s 
clothing shop, a butcher’s shop, a shoe shop, and a bakehouse. The 
workmen have established a mill, which begun in 1850 with a capital 
of £2,163, had increased in 1859 to a capital of £18,236, the business 
done being £85,845, yielding a profit of £6,115. For the year ending 
March 24th, 1860, the number of members was 550; capital £21,192, 
business done £92,270, profit £8,273. But further—the Rochdale eo- 
Operative manufacturing society has 1,600 members, and upwards of 
£50,000 capital. There is a reading-room and a library, with 4,000 
volumes, maps, globes, telescopes, microscopes, and other scientific 
appliances, besides a school. The Rochdale co-operatives are perfectly 
liberal and steer clear of all sectarian differences without distinctions. 
They have made it a rule that there be no test in matters of conscience 
and belief for the admission of members—n> conditional assent to or 
dissent fron any theological or other dogmas. This practical working 
out of a prineiple long ago seen and enounced by enlightened benevo- 
lence, affords a solution of the dispute so long pending between 
“capital ana labour.” 

The deaths last week in the metropolis were less by 190 than the 
average, although more numerous than those which occurred in the two 
previous weeks. 

The Queen having reviewed the Volunteers at Edinburgh, left 
Holyrood Palace, on Wednesday, for Balmoral, where she arrived in 
the evening. 


FOREIGN. 


Last week closed with authentic details of the battle of Melazzo 
reaching us. The fruits of victory to the conqueror, Garibaldi, were, 
in mere material, &e., fifty guns, 100,000 rounds of ammunition, and 
139 horses, but these represent only a small portion of the substantial 
results of this important triumph of the Liberal cause, which had the 
cifect of opening the gates of Messina, settling the evacuation of 
Sicilly, and establishing a second time, by the decisive logic of facts, the 
irresistible prowess of the Cacciatori against all odds of position, 
artillery, and numbers. Garibaldi was received in Messina with the 
ovation of a long expected Messiah. ‘Che sudden transition from the 
torpidity of an iron military despotism to perfect liberty, was not 
attended with the slightest abuse of newly acquired freedom. We also 
had intelligence of the precise terms of the Syrian Convention, the 
substance of which was as follows:—‘ It contains six articles, the 
intervention to last as long as the Porte deems advisable ; @ previous 
agreement was specified as necessary for the regulation of the military 
preparations, and the number of troops to be seat. The French troops 
already assembled for embarcation were to start without waiting 10? 
those of the other powers, unless all intervention became unnecessay- 
When the adherence ofall the Great Powers was given their represent 
tives to sign the convention and protocol, the two documents were then 
to be combined, in order to receive, at a fourth meeting, the signatures 
of the plenipotentiaries. ‘The Emperor of Austria, we learned from 
Vienna, had, on his return from Toplitz, signified his desire that the 
whole of the reforms which for nearly a year after the programme 
the Laxenburg had been delayed, sould be finished, and published as 
soon as possible, and it was expected that such publication would take 
place on the 20th August, the Emperor's birthday. 

The arrangement that the interference of the Western Powers ¥# 
to cease on the Porte’s declaration that the Syrian disturbances were 
at an end, had the effect of hastening the despatch of French troops, 
some of which left on Saturday forthe East, and other detachments ™ 
Sunday and Monday. 

The Governor-General of Beyrout had been arrested. _- 

The Neapolitan Government had dispatched troops to Calabria, m 
expectation of Garibaldi’s at once crossing the straits of Messina. 
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The German press declare that Prussia has decisively refused to join 

in guaranteeing the possession of a enetia to Austria. 
The protocols on the Syrian disturbances provide, that the Hreat 
rs seek neither territorial aggrandisement, nor exclusive influence, 
= mercial advantages ; and all, except Prussia, undertake to fur- 
ype | assistance in case of its becoming necessary. The mutual 
nish gO suspicion evinced in the framing of this provision is very 
—— and edifying. ‘The Sultan, in another passage, is admonished 
oe hat the “copy slips” tell little boys—* punctual in the per- 
+ hss ag of engagements,” with special reference to the Treaty of 
336 article 9; and a further passage declares that the Sultan has 
aol will continue to be mindful of his obligations—the one 
Jause neutralizing the other. The preclusion of ‘* commercial advan- 
: ” is also nullified by an additional clause, that they are to be per- 
missible not for cost — of any particular nation, but 
mn advantage of all. 
oe del Kader has been presented with the grand cross of the legion 
ef honour by the French Emperor, for his magnanimous conduct in 
rotecting Christians during the late massacres. 

On behalf of the revolutionary party in Sicily, a statemeat has been 
pat forth with an intended conciliatory view, to the effect that the 
expectation that the party in question would seek to republicanise Italy, 
was not well-founded—an adhesion to menarchical principles being 
thus considered, as it would appear, » commendation rather than a 
othe cabinets of Vienna and Berlin have simultaneously sent notes to 
Paris, that they consider that the affair of Savoy does not require any 
conference, and that the French government ought to give specific and 
satisfactory explanations as to the obligations imposed upon, or under- 
taken by her, in respect of her new acquisitions. This seems to indicate 
something like - unity 4 action which the German populations 

ways been in favour of. 
yr porn ery 18th July, has been received by the federal council of 
Switzerland from the Swedish government, to the effect that it is the 
intention of the latter to support the claims of Switzerland at the 
conference on the affairs of Savoy. . 

The French Emperor has reviewed the troops in camp at Chalons, 
where he was received with enthusiasm. 

At Belgrade, the capital of Servia, a serious disturbance, probably 
sympathetic reverberation of the Syrian outbreak, has taken place. 
Some Turks, stated to be soldiers from the fort garrisons and some 
sailors from the ships in the Saveand Danube, came to blows with the 
astive population, and people were killed and wounded on both sides. 

Tho following Addross was delivered by the Emperor of the French 
to the troops destined for Syria :—“ Soldiers! you leave for Syria. 
France hails with joy an expedition the sole aim of which is to cause 
the rights of justice and humanity to triumph. You do not make 
war against any foreign Power, but to assist the Sultan in bringing 
back the obedience of his subjects, who are blinded by the fanaticism 
of a former age. In that distant land, rich in great reminiscences, 
fulfil your duty; shew yourselves the worthy children of those who 
once gloriously carried into that country the banner of Christ. You 
do not leave in great numbers, but your courage and prestige will 
supply the deficiency ; because, wherever the French flag is seen to 
pass, nations know that a great cause precedes it, and that a great 
people follow it.” 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Royan Irarran Oprra.—Having in our last impression noticed the 
performances of the closing week of the season at this superb theatre, 
we now give a rapid sketch of the season itself. It commenced on the 
10th of April, the subscription consisting of forty nights, and it has 
included the usual number of extra performances, bringing up the sum 
total to fifty-six. Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah” was the epening opera of 
the season, and six performances were subsequently given in addition 
tothe first. Donizetti's favourite “ Favorita” was repeated thrice ; 
Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo” four times ; Verdi's “ Trovatore” five times ; 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” (after Sig. Alary) four times; Rossini’s 
“@azza Ladra” four times; Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots” five times ; 
Bellini’s “ Puritani” once ; Flotow’s “ Martha” three times; Gluck’s 
“Orfeo e Euridice’’ four times ; Bellini’s “ Norma” twice ; Donizetti’s 
“Luerezia Borgia” twice; Meyerbecr’s “ Prophete” six times; and 
Verdi's “ Rigoletto,” Rossini’s “ Barbiere di Siviglia,” and Beethoven's 
“Fidelio,”—the latter repeatedly given, either in whole or in part,— 
were the remaining three of the sixteen operas produced, five of these 
being virtually new productions, or revivals with all the attributes of 

rfect novelty. Among the most noteworthy “first appearances,” we 

ave to record those of Madame Miolan Carvalho, as Rosina, in “ I] 
Barbiere,” and as Zerlina, in “Fra Diavolo;” Madame Penco, as 
Ninetta, in “La Gazza Ladra,” Lady Henrietta, in “Martha,” and 
Gilda, in “ Rigoletto.’ This lady also undertook, at a few hours’ 
Rotice, the part of Leonora, in “Trovatore,” which was substituted for 
‘Le Prophete,” as the second performance of the last week of the 
season. In addition to these, and, though last in order, by no means 
least in interest, were the debuts of two artistes new to this countr 5 
namely, Madame Rosa Csillag, from the Imperial Opera at Vienna, and 

- Faure, from the Opera Comique at Paris, in the characters of 
Leonora (“ Fidelio”) and Hoel (“Dinorah”). The performance which 
for the first time was witnessed in England was that of “Orfeo e 
Euridice.” There were also four grand concerts—morning and even- 
img—in the Floral Hall, to which the subscribers to the opera had the 
ree gratis; and this magnificent structure, brilliantly illuminated 
and filled with the choicest flowers, whose delicious odours turned the 
very atmosphere into perfume, while their dazzling hues made the 
whole area resplendent, contributed largely towards the attractions of 

t. Gye’s unrivalled establishment. On the 19th of May, the band’ 
of the Coldstream Guards played here till midnight. Among the other 
(atures worthy of specification we may mention M. Desplace’s ballets of 
amour de Diane,” and “ Azelia.” Madame Grisi’s last “announced”. 
- © appearances were, by a happy stroke of managerial arithmetio, 

nverted into seventeen. May we express a hope that this process of 

a, Or a still more liberal one of multiplication, may be repeated 





next season? In that case we may be able to witness at least once 
tote her matchless characterizations in “ Semiramide,” “ Anna ” 
“ La Gazza Ladra,” “ Puritani,” “ Don Pasquale,” “ Il Barbiere,” “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” &c., a pleasure which was subtracted from the sum 
of our musical gratifications this summer. If we take the combination 
of powers requisite to make a first class artiste for the lyric stage, wé 
find they are the most distinct, not to say the most incompatible that 
can be well imagined; inasmuch as the study and application requisité 
for either of the two leading qualifications is such as to furnish almost 
a life’s work for the greatest human capacity, The most perfect natural 
capabilities of voice cultivated to the highest pitch of excellence, is only 
one of the essential elements that enter into this ——— character. 
In addition to this, not only is an amount of ic power, also 
matured by incessant training and practice, equal, at least, to the 
requirements of the non-lyric stage, indispensable ; but there is besides 
the desideratum of versatility for enabling the consummate Operati¢ 
performer to assume all parts from the deepést tragedy to the lightest 
comedy. These gifts arid accémplishmeuts are but rarely found ¢onéén* 
trated in one and the same individual ; still their realization is not without 
precedent. Nature and art have conspired to produce in Madamé 
Grisi one of these prodigies so seldom found at all, and then like the 
phoenix, solitary and unique. Hervoiceisnot whatit was, but herhistrionic 
powers as they seem to develope and expand instead of declining, com- 
pensate for the slow deterioration of her still itcomparable organ: It 
is in general only the soprano ahd thé tenor to whom the first roles are 
allotted. The baritone and bass are, as a rule, subordinate—the 
contrary is the exception. Lablache was one, Alboni of whom we 
speak with reference to her vocalization merely is another. Ronconi, 
with whom we have specially to do in this notice, eses 6 
degree of versatility and genius as an actor, which would plate hith in the 
highest rank on any stage, and this is more than sufficient to counter* 
balance any imperfection of voiée a8 4 singer, Mario is another; it 
whom all these reqhisitions indicated are satisfied ; nor must tve ontit, 
in the tategory of first-class artistes (all of whom existent in the world 
at any one time, can generally be all but counted on the fin of one 
hand), who are inscribed in the prospectus of this theatre, name of 
Signor Tamberlik. It is this, coupled with the possession of a band, 
which Mr. Costa has brought in every elerient of completentss antl 
excellence to a perfection that cannot be ete approached elsewhere, 
that renders this house 86 famous for its performances, in a musical and 
dramatic point of view alone. In addition to the “ first ap’ 

in this country” that we have signalised there, are the familiar names of 
Gardoni, Luchesi, Neri-Baraldi, Tagliafico, Patriossi, Polonini, Rossi, 
Zelger, and the first baritone in point of voice on the stage, Graziani ; 
Mdlle. Didiée and Mdlle. Corbari, Madame Tagliafico, and Madam 
Leva, and the new comer, Mdlle. Giudita Sylvia, enough in themselves 
to make a tolerably strong operatic company. But all the othet 
appliances and mers of an ancillary character are in tnison with 
the main feitures we have indicated. There is no starving of one 
department to exaggerate another—no jarring mental discords in the 
painful contrast between gigantic development in one direction, 
and puny, meagre attenuation in another. When we consider, that 
at the burning of the former house, the mountings and properti 
of 60 operas are said to have been destroyed, we ask ourselves in 
astonishment, how all this loss can have been repaired in the magnificent 
mise en scene in every opera produced, and of which the representation 
of “ Le Prophete” may be cited as a remarkable, though not an isolated, 
example. Mr, Gye has shown what capital, judgment, energy, an 
indomitable resolution in a manager to do the est that hurhatt 
resources can accomplish in catering for his subscribers, will achieve: 
Rvery department is upon the best footing, and every detail tinder thé 
most efficient supervision. The stage directorship, tinder Mr. A. Harris j 
the scenery, in the designing and production of which the taste atid 
practical ability of Mr. Beverly and Messrs. Grieve and Telbin are 
conspicuous; the machinery, appointments, and costumes, in connec- 
tion with which we may mention the names of Messrs. Sloman, 
Prescott, and Combes; M. Hennier and Madame Marzio (of Paris), 
and Mrs. James, are all in the highest style of excellence. In this ne- 
cessarily fragmentary article we must notice the departments according 
to the exigencies of composition, without exact regard to their order in 
importance. Having disposed of these adjuncts, so essential to the 
completeness of a finished ensemble, we must specify the literary depart- 
ment, under the able direction of Sig. Maggioni. The chorus, so indis- 
pensable in an operatic performance, occupies a prominent place in the 
excellence of the representations at this theatre; and the name of its 
“ master,” Mr. Smythson, deserves creditable mention ; as do also those 
of M. Desplace’s “ maitre,” and M. Nadaud, leader of the ballet, in 
which we find the names of Mdlle. Zina Richard, Malle. Esper, &., 
with a first rate corps de ballet. The military band and its leader, 
Mr. Godfrey, complete the items that occur to us for enutteration, 
With nunguam dormio optics vigilantly scanning all these various de« 
partments, and following every detail through its ramifications up to 
the point of consummation, Mr. Nelson, the private secretary of the 
establishment, deserves special mention, no less for the courtesy which 
all who have to consult him on business can thoroughly appreciate, than 
for his assiduous and careful attention to all matters coming before 
him. We heartily wish Mr. Gye in future seasons the success of which 
he has hitherto shown himself so well deserving, and which it requires 
no gift of prophecy to predict awaits him. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—“ The Lady of Lyons,” “La Fille Terrible,” 
and “Thrice Married,” drew full houses during the week. In the 
first, Miss Heath and Mr. Melville sustained the leading parts of Pauline 
and Claude Melnotte with fidelity and spirit. But the incomparable 
personation of female characters by the Zouave Lucien (La Fille, 16 
years of age!), and the Zouave Glatigny (principal soprano of the com-) 
pany!), as her mother, the novelty being only equalled by the graphic 
and life-like acting of these performers, is the chief feature of attraction 
at Mr. Harris’s elegant theatre. ~~ 


Mapame Tvssavp'’s.—The proprietor of this remarkable has 
been at considerable pains and expense to make what is the. 
“ Napoleon” room attractive and instructive. He has re- the’ 


mass of objects which illustrates many public events in the history and 
exploits of the first Emperor, and more particularly show the economy. 
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of his domestic arrangements. There is the military altar of the 
Emperor, in which he has marked out, with pen and ink, many plans 
of battles, marches, and campaigns; a dress, presented to the Empress 
Eugenie, by the manufacturers of Lyons, of beautiful texture ; and a 
collection of curious relics which fills a long catalogue of letter-press. 
Roya StrrEy Garpens.—At the “ farewell” concert, Mr. Sims 
Reeves being announced to appear for the last time this season, a 
crowded audience was attracted by a programme of almost unprece- 
dented extent and quality, in which the most favourite and popular 
pieces were against the names of some of the first artistes of the day, 
including Misses Poole, Ranoe, Brougham, and Mdlle. Parepa, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Santley, Kelly, Viotti Collins, M. Emile Berger, &e. The 
Royal Surrey Gardens Choral Society, of 200 voices, sang some of its 
best pieces, under the leadership of Mr. Herring. The conductors and 
accompanyists were M. Emile Berger and Dr. Pech, the latter presiding 
over the orchestra. 
PARLIAMENT. 
In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord BroveHamw’s motion 
that the report of the Section of the Statistical Congress on Judicial 
Statistics be laid on the table of the House, was agreed to. The 
Mines’ Regulation and Inspection Bill was then brought forward for 
the third reading.—In the House of Commons (Thursday), Colonel 
Wutson Parren moved certain formal resolutions, with reference to 
the business of the House. After several matters had been discussed, 
the House went into committee on the vote for 2,000,000/. for fortifica- 
tions and works, moved for by Lord PatMerston, when Mr. Linpsay 
moved an amendment to the effect, “‘ That as the main defence of Great 
Britain against aggression depends on an efficient navy, it is not ex- 
pedient to ettter into alarge expenditure on permanent land forticifica- 
tions,” which was seconded by Mr. H. BERKELEY in a humourous 
speech, Mr. 8S. Hersert, Mr. Newpra@ate, Lord R. Mon- 
taauz, Mr. Corry, Mr. Horsman, delivered speeches more or 
less in advocacy of the Government measure; and Mr. Bricur 
(who contended that the expenditure would be at least 20,000,000/.) 
Sir F. Goitpsmim, Mr. Wuirr, Sir C. Napier, Mr. Osporne, Sir 
F. Smirn, and Sir M. Pero, spoke on the opposite side. Lord 
PaLMERSTON made a general reply, and ona division the amendment 
moved by Mr. Lindsay was negatived by 268 to 39. Subsequently 
Mr. MonsELt moved as as amendment to add to the resolution, 
“that in the absence of artillery and engineering information it is not 
expedient to incur any extraordinary expenditure in constructing per- 
ment works at Portsdown-hill,” but this also was negatived by 165 to 
37. The resolution having been ultimately agreed to, and ordered to 
be reported, the remaining orders were gone through, several bills ad- 
vanced a stage,and the house adjourned ata quarter past two o’clock.— 
In the House of Lords, on Friday, Lord Srraprorp pz RepDcLiFFE 
called attention to the Syrian massacres. He was for European inter- 
ference in default of the Turkish Government suppressing the dis- 
turbances, or even for interference by one European Power alone. 
Under the sanction of a treaty, though, Syria being the key to Egypt, 
such a course was not without risk, as it might lead to a war among 
the maritime powers. He thought the Porte was chargeable with 
remissness, if not connivance, and traced the cause of the movement, 
in a great measure, to the weakness of the Turkish Government. We 
were radidly approaching that. tremendous war of principles which had 
so long been held in abeyance by palliatives. He concluded by moving 
for certain papers requisite for the elucidation of the question. Lord 
Wopenovss, in declaring that it was impossible the Government could 
consent to the production of the papers, stated that a protest had been 
signed by the Five Powers and the representative of the Porte for 
sending an European force, not exceeding 12,000 troops, to Syria. 
France to furnish 6,000 immediately, and the other 6,000, in case they 
are required, to be furnished by such one of the Powers as should be 
deemed expedient; the continuance of European troops to be limited 
to six months. Steps had been taken by the Porte for the suppression 
of the disturbances. There was to be a Commission sent to Syria, Lord 
DvrFFERIN to represent England. The Governor of Damascus was in 
custody, and would be brought to trial. The stability of the Turkish 
Empire was of the greatest importance to Europe, and everything 
ought to be done to preserve it. After observations on the part of 
some other noble lords the matter dropped, and the House adjourned 
at 25 minutes past 8 o’cloek.—In the House of Commons (Friday), 
after Sir J. SHELLEY had protested against the Government’s proposing, 
at two o’clock in the morning, to take a large vote for civil exdenditure 
at an early sitting, and suggested that means should be adopted to 
prevent such a surprise in future, Lord Fermoy moved a resolution, 
* That the conduct of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners relative to 
the dismissal of the Rev. Mr. Fox from the office of Chaplain of the 
South Dublin Union, and the occurrences which gave occasion to it, 
are not calculated to promote confidence in the administration of the 
Poor Law, or in the exercise of the Powers of the Commission ;” 
which, however, was negatived by 86 against 49. Mr. Carpweti 
stated to the House that he should communicate with the Poor Law 
Commissioners on the subject. The House then (half-past 3 o’clock) 
went into a Committee of Supply upon the civil service estimates; the 
first vote of 39,597/. being for the expense of new works to the Houses of 
Parliament, but the discussion on this had not finished when the sitting 
was suspended. In the evening there was a long discussion on the 
Syrian tatbceses, and statements made on the part of the Govern- 
ment similar to those reported in the House of Lords. The motion for 
adjournment was then agreed to at a few minutes before eleven o'clock. 
The report upon the Fortifications and Works was then brought up, and 
after remarks from various members, was agreed to, and leave was given 
to bring in the Bill. The House went into a Committee of Supply, 
and resumed the consideration of the vote for works at the Houses of 
Parliament which was agreed to, at £37,997, and ordered to be reported. 
After some other business, the House, at two minutes to three, 
adjourned till Monday.—In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord 
ODEHOUSE, in answer to the Earl of SHarrusBvry, stated that the 
expedition to Syria was for pacification merely, and that there was not 
the slightest intention of meddling either in the civil or religious affairs 
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of the country. The House adjourned at six.—In the House of Com- 
mons (Monday), in a Committee on the Customs’ Act, Mr. @ 
in bringing forward his resolutions, entered into considerable 
tative detail. He urged that either the paper-makers had or had not 
profited largely by the duty on paper. If they had, then they must 
have been enjoying unfair advantages at the expense of the public who 
were consumers; if they had not, then there was nothing to complain 
of in the proposed alteration. To recapitulate Mr. Guapstonr’s speech 
would merely be to summarize all the well-known arguments in favour of 
the free trade principle, with which the public are by this time 
thoroughly familiar, and which are applicable not to this or that parti- 
cular case, but toall cases whatever. Nothing in his (Mr. GLapstonr’s) 
opinion could be more cruel to the British paper-makers than to 
Mr. PviiEr’s amendment, and defer the change, thus keeping them in 
suspense; so that on.the ground of humanity to this interest, the 
question should at once be set at rest. This question was a touchstone 
for the sincerity of professing freetraders. The facts had been misrepre 
sented. The material for the manufacture of paper was really ¢ 
and more accessible here than in any other European country, and wag 
abundantly increasing every day. ‘he principle of British legislation 
was toact upon just and equal priciples irrespective of the legislation of 
other countries, and, in conformity with these rules, the issuers of 
low-priced publications should not be compelled to buy paper in 
protected market, at an artificially enhanced price. He concluded with 
moving the first resolution, charging certain duties on books and pa; 
goods imported under the treaty in lieu of the present duties, Mt 
PULLER moved, as an amendment, “ that without desiring to prejudice 
the question of a reduction, at a future period of the Customs’ duty on 
books and paper, this Committe does not think fit, at present, to assent 
to such reduction.”” Mr. Curcpers adduced facts to shew that 
paper producing countries, such as the United States, for instance, 
charged no duty on the export of materials for the manufacture of 
paper, and upon statistical grounds, argued that, independently of the 
question of honour, the House should, upon the facts of the case and 
as a matter of commercial interest, support the resolution. Mp, 
Crosstey urged, that the House should not stultify itself by receding 
from the principle of free trade. Mr. Maxsu protested against any 
tampering or playing fast and loose with the principle of free trade; 
the case against the resolution was the weakest and most illogical ever 
presented. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL gave an exposition of the 7th 
and 8th articles of the treaty, showing the case of the paper duty was 
governed by the 7th, providing for admission into the United Kingdom, 
of merchandize imported from France, “ at a rate of duty equal to the 
Excise duty, which is or shall be imposed upon articles of the same 
description in the United Kingdom.” In addition to the obligation 
in point of honour contracted under the treaty, and the considerations 
of expediency, the House was bound, in justice to consumers and other 
manufacturers, to put an end toa particular monopoly by adopting the 
resolution. Lord Joun Rvssetu said that, according to the 7th 
article of the treaty, when commodities, like those in question, were 
imported from France, they were to pay a Customs’ duty, equal to the 
Excise duty. The argument against the resolution pretending to be 
founded upon policy was the same that had been so often exposed in 
all its fallacy ; that free trade was an excellent thing, but a particular 
article was always to be excepted from its operation. After forty 
years’ successful free trade legislation it was too absurd to go back. 
Upon the ground of treaty obligations, as well as of wisdom, poliey, and 
justice, he called upon the House not to present to the world the disre- 
putablespectacle of arepudiationofourengagements. Lord PaLMerstox 
said the simple question was whether they should or not fulfil a treaty by 
pursuing those principles of free-trade to which they were committed. 
The House had unanimously voted an address approving the treaty, 
and that very House was now called upon to violate its engagement. 
Mr. Maaurre, Sir HuGu Carrns, Mr. Norris, Mr. Disrarwi, and Mr. 
Heytzy, spoke against the resolution, impeaching its justice and 
expediency, and contending that the national honour was not staked 
upon its adoption—the latter gentleman urged, and with great force, as 
regards the anomaly pointed out, that in the case of hops a similar 
course of legislation had not been adopted. If free-trade is to be 
carried out in its entirety, then all indirect taxation must be abrogated, 
the customs and excise abolished, and the whole financial legislation of 
the country remodelled. Why should paper be exempt from duty any 
more than the multitude of articles, many of them essential necessaries 
of life, that are still so heavily taxed? On a division, Mr. Punimr’s 
amendment was negatived, and the resolution carried by 266, against 
233. The second resolution, charging the same duties upon the same 
articles imported from countries other than France and Algeria, was 
carried against Mr. PutiEr’s amendment (similar to the former), and 
and a further resolution, increasing the rate of duty chargeable on wine 
according to the proof spirit, was also agreed to. ‘The remaining 
orders having been gone through, the House adjourned at half-yast two. 
—In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Dz Grey and Rirox 
explained that the provision for reducing the age up to which men could 
be ballotted for the militia from 35 to 30 was introduced, in order that 
men of settled position in life might be exempted, aud Lord GRaNVILIE 
thought that Lord Dersy’s suggestion, that the minimum age should 
be reduced from 18 to 16, by way of compensation at the other end, was 
a good one, and said it should be taken into consideration; and the 
report was received. The Volunteer Corps’ Practice Ground Bill was 
read a second time, and the Naval Discipline Bill a third time. Lord 
GRANVILLE elicited impatient cries of “Oh! oh!” by remarking (@ 
arswer to Lord Derby, who wanted to know what bills waiting for 
second reading the Government would proceed with), that it would not 
do for their lordships to strike work five or six weeks before the end of 
the Session; and the House immediately afterwards adjourned, at ten 
minutes to seven.—In the Commons (Tuesday) the morning sitti 
began with the Roman Catholic Charity Bill, which was d to, wi 
material amendments ; and the Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amend 
ment Bill, was considered in Committee. In the evening, on 
order for the third reading of the European Forces (India) Bill, afters 
long discussion in which Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Vanstrrart, Sir R. Wir 
LoUGHBY, Sir T. Conzsrooxs, Mr. J. B. Sara, Mr. T. 8, BaBwve, 
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Sir pe Lacy Evans, Sir H. Verney, Colonel Hersert, Mr. Horsman, 


~ - memory of many, that this bank, if it ew had i inger, had 
: vnak, Mr. Haprisxp, Sir C. Woop, took part, an amend- | a very deranging director in the great schemer w. justice 

oy te J. Exputystone to defer the third reading for three | on himself. The present directors and their able ma: have brought 

months, was negatived, and the bill was read a third time and passed. the company triumphantly through that difficulty, an i the clear states 

On the next order for the further consideration of the 13th resolution | ment now shows this great monetary concern to be in an admirably 

of the Committee on the Customs Acts, as to the duty on the importa- | sound state. They have declared a dividend of five cent. on the 

tion of malt, the resolution was agreed to, an amendment of Sir Firz- | half-year, equivalent to ten per cent. per annum, and there is every 
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gor Kety’s having been negatived. The report of the Customs Acts 
was brought up and agreed to, and leave given to bring in the bill. 
The house adjourned at a quarter past one. —The House of 
Commons, on Wednesday, considered the Union of Benefices Bill (sent 
from the House of Lords) in Committee ; there was a strong opposi- 
tion to the measure, which occupied the whole sitting. Two ineffectual 
aitempts were made to stop the progress of the bill. _A material change 
was made in its scope, which had extended to five cities, by limiting it 
to the metropolis. Other amendments were adopted ; but, before half 
the clauses had been disposed of, the time for its discussion had expired, 
and the Chairman reported progress. The remaining business having 
been got through, the House adjourned at six o’clock. 





THE HARROW TONTINE ASSOCIATION. 


We sce that a Tontine Association has been established to effect the 
building of first-class houses, so much needed at Harrow. The 
fandamental idea of “'Tontine” originated with Lawrence Tonti, a 
citizen of Naples, in 1653, after whom it was named. He propounded 
it as a means of enabling the Government to obtain funds by granting 


prospect of increasing prosperity. There is no ial mention of 
the general manager,  Base9 there is a just dl, cay of anything 
like flourish or humbug in the entire preceedings, but every one who 
has had any transactions with this bank knows how much is due to 
the wisdom, shrewdness, and indefatigable attention of Mr. M‘Kewan. 








Parties about to make presents are strongly recommended to 
visit the show-rooms of Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, of 24 and 
25, Oxford-street, London, who have displayed excellent taste in 
the selection of an immense stock of really useful articles, (at moderate 
prices), especially adapted for presentation, consisting of writing and 
dressing cases, bags, reticules, stationery cases, blotting books, ink- 
stands, despatch-boxes, desks, work-boxes, book-slides, beautiful 
specimens in pearl, papier-maché, and _ tortoise-shell, elegantly 
mounted articles, Bibles, Prayer-books, and Church Services; in 
fact, an endless variety of articles to suit every taste and pocket. 
WRITING-PAPER and envelopes are now stamped with crest, initials, 
or address, without any extra charge, by Parkins and Gotto, paper and 
envelope makers, 25, Oxford-street, London ; they moreover undertake 
to pay the carriage to any part of England or Wales on orders over 


lice accumulating annuities to be enjoyed by survivors. In Tontines esta- | 20s. 20,000 envelopes of any size can be had at a minute's notice. 
blished by Governments, annuities were granted, the total of which was | Ojifice stationery and household paper. Institutions and schools sup- 
= divided into parts, corresponding to several classes according to the | plied ata saving of full six shillings in the pound. Fifty samples of 





es of the subscribers, and the whole fund appropriated to each class 
was distributed amongst the survivors as long as any remained, but the 
capital was never returned to the subscribers. It is evident that in 
these cases the subscriptions were found to give large profits to the Go- 
vernments. In this association, all the advantages of the system 
appear to be secured to the shareholders themselves, as the houses to 
be erected with the capital subscribed become the property of those 
holding a nomination on the lives of the last survivors when such lives 
drop to the number of the houses built, the profit rents, until that 

riod, being divided amongst the shareholders.—From Harrow 
Gazette, of 1st August. 


THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK 


Have held their half-yearly meeting, and, trusting rather to the figures 
of arithmetic than to the figures of rhetoric, lay a plain unvarnished 
account before their shareholders. The best comment on the pro- 
ceedings is the pithy resolution unanimously agreed to, “ That the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the Board of Directors, for the able 
manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Company.” 











paper sent free by post upon receipt of four stamps. Their Guinea Case 
of Stationery is the cheapest and best guinea’s worth in England, and 
upon receipt of post-office order is sent carriage free.—{ Advertisement. | 

Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed 
by Mr. F. Herntya, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are tuz° Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&e. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner. The 
Public are cautioned against counterfeits.—[ Advertisement. | 

Does not the article you use for your hair please you? If not, then 
immediately inquire of your perfumer for Churcher’s Toilet Cream ; it 
is the best and eheapest article ever offered to the public. Those who 
have failed in procuring a good dye for their hair should purchase 
Batchlor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye (in the New York origi- 
nal packets). Proprietors of Hair-cutting Saloons and Vendors of 
Perfumery will save immensely by resorting to R. Hovenden’s Whole- 
sale Perfumery Warehouses, 57 and °58, Crown-street, Finsbury, E.C., 
or 5, Marlborough-street, W. A list of R. Hovenden’s Lat mas 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Vorcume I. Containing the Numbers from January to June, 1860. 


Comprising 768 Pages ef Letterpress, with 12 Illustrations, 40, Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart. 
F Handsomely bound in Embossed cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.” 
Immediately, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By the Auruor of “ The Semi-Detached House.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


A LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITY. 


Now ready, choicely printed by Whittingham, in small 4to., half morocco, top gilt, Roxburghe 
style, price 5s., 


THE BOOK OF VAGABONDS 
AND BEGGARS: 


With a VocaBuLary or THEIR LANGUAGE. Edited by MARTIN LUTHER in the Year 1528. 
Now first translated into English, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun CAMDEN Horren. 

*,* The original of this very curious work is comparatively unknown. From its pages the singular books on 
Vagabonds and their tricks published in this country in Shakspeare’s time were in a great measure derived. Many 
will be surprised to learn that “ Card-Sharpers," “Wise Men,” “Begging Letter-Writers,” “ Shabby-Genteels,” 
“ Travelling-Tinkers,” ‘‘Shivering-Jemmies,” and other descriptions ef rogues to be met with in our streets, are not 
excrescences of modern civilisation, and that more than three centuries ago the Great Reformer edited a little book 
about them, setting forth their mancuvres and the vulgar language which they had adopted. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 


TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 


THE FOLLOWING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS IN 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 


Many of them Illustrated by Engravings, are still on sale, and may be ordered through any 
Bookseller or News Agent, 


ONE PENNY EACH NUMBER. 























THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355; 287 Birmingham and its Manufactures, | Malvern, No. 253 
Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 Nos. 53 to | Newcastle Coal Mine, No. 187 
The English Lakes, Nos, 288, to 292; | Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge, Nos. | Down the Clyde, No, 193 
205 94, 169 Balmoral, No. 167 
Fountains Abbey, No. 23 Abbotsford, No. 123 
Killarney, Nos. 295-6 Belvoir Castle, No. 103 Berkley Castle, No. 68 
Isle of Wight, Nos. 38-40 Dorking, No. 235 Alnwick Castle, No. 96 
The Channel Islands, Nos. 149, 445-6 | Guildford, No. 340 Clifton, No. 32 
Chatsworth, Nos. 83, 86 Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 295 Crystal Palace, No. 249 
Manchester, with its Social Life and | Harrogate and its Waters, No. 246 Zoological Gardens, Nos. 137-8-9-40 ; 
Manufactures, Nos. 269-70, 273-4,| Liverpool, No. 302 188-9-90-1-2 ; 445 
278-9, 281-2 | Rothsay, No. 236 Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
Btaflordshire Potteries, Nos. 75-6, Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos.| 388-92 
78-9 Bath, No. 294 


Oversands, No. 318 








239-40 
Selborne and Gilbert White, No. 102 | Between Severn and the Wye, Nos. | Tunbridge-wells, No, 30 
Epping Forest, No, 442 | 441, 446 ‘Old Edinburgh, Nos. 368-9 


THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


A Lady’s Adventures in the Simplon | The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 
Pass, Nos. 49-50 | Prague, Nos. 543-4 
Climb to the H€ghest Point in Europe, | By Rail in Austria, Nos, 356-7 
Nos. 82-3 | Treves, No, 183 
Ascent of the Righi, No. 188 | Potsdam, No. 321 
The Zermatt, No. 200 | Balearic Islands, No. 321 
Scaling the Alps, No. 232 | Turin, Nos, 389-90 
Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. Visit to the Field of Waterloo, No. 
340-1-2 105 
Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, | Copenhagen, No, 124 
Nos. 329-30 | Stockholm, Nos. 127, 219-20-1-2 
Monastery of St. Bernard, No. 157 | Belgium aud Holland, Nos.’ 189-192, 
The Jungfrau, No. 113 360 
Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 298-9 Parisian Sketches, Nos. 177-8, 183, 
Ascent of Mount Etna, No. 265 | 185-6-7-S, 190, 103-4-5-7-8, 200, 202 
Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 | Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40. 


SEASIDE SKETCHES, ETC, 


Ramsgate, No. 33 ) Portsmouth with a War Face, Nos. 117- 

| Dover, Nos 34, 135 { 18 

| Beachey Head. No. 257 

| Llandudno, No. 287 

i? Marine Aquarium, Nos, 345-6- 
7-8 


Brittany, Nos. 297-8 

Boulogne, No. 239 

Marseilles, No. 275 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 

Madrid, Nus. 181-2 

St. Sebastian, No. 199 

Cadiz in 1812, No. 394 

Grenada and the Alhambra, No. 305 





Palermo, No. 237 

Scilly Islands, No. 287 

Malta, No, 276 

The [onian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 

The Overland Rout to India, Nos. 306- 








14 
Lebanon and the Druses, No. 449 


The Sea! the Sea! Nos, 342-3 
The Sea Beach, No. 42. 

The Naturalist at the Seaside, No. 111 Hastings, No. 35 

Seaside Phenomena, No. 140 | Brighton , Nos. 36-7 

Margate, No. 31 Yarmouth and the Herring Fishery, 
Walmer Castle, No. 59 No. 94 


THE THAMES AND ITS BANKS. 


Chiswick, Nos, 85, 345 Hampton-court, Nos. 89, 90, 242 
Sion-house, No. 86 Walton to Runnymede, No. 91 
Richmond, No. 87 Windsor & its Environs, Nos. 388-92 
Kew Gardens, No, 10 The London and Victoria Docks, Nos. 
Twickenham, No. 88 444, 299 


Down the River, No. 149 
Below Bridge, No, 143 
Woolwich Arsenal, No. 136 
Fulham Palace, No. 84 
Lambeth Palace, Nos, 145-6 








NOW PUBLISHING. 
In a Series of Papers, with Illustrations, 


TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 


Linlithgow, No 451 Bird’s-eye View of Glas- Oban, No. 457 

Walks about Stirling, Nos. gow, No. 455 | Up Glencoe, No. 458 
452-3 Group of Scottish Lochs, | Days among the Hebrides 

Bridge of Allan, No, 454 No. 456 Highland Sports, 


THE 


Over the Boarder, No. 447 

Days in Edinburgh, No. 445 

Roslin and Melrose, Nos. 
449 and 450 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY ; 


Naples, Nos, 228, 261, 264, 280, 282, 286 | 








FRASER'S WALKINGAME’S ARITH 
KEY, METIC AND 
Modernised and improved, price 2s. cloth, 


% oy , . 
Walkin game’s Tutor’s Assistant, 
being a Compendium of Arithmetic and a Com. 
plete Question Book. Containing the new Tables 
Weights and Measures, with ‘Rules and Exam Bd 
comparing the New Measures with the Old. To whieh is 
added, an Appendix on Repeating and Circulating Deg) 
mals, with their Application. By JOHN FRASER, y =a 


countant, &c, 

axuy at Also, by the same, 

SEY toWALKINGHAME'S TUTOR'’S ASSISTA® 
modernised and improved, containing solutions erean “ 
exercises, &c. 12mo, price 3s. cloth. 

Longman and Co. ; Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin 
Whittaker and Co.; J. and F. H. Rivingt 
Co.; Houlston and Co.; C. H. L 
Hall and Co. ; and Kent and Co. 


c and Co, ; 
on; Capes 
aw; E. P. Williams, 





CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR 
THE ENGLISH STUDENT 
In 2 vols. 8vo., carefully corrected and revised, price 
; 24s., cloth. 
Prueel s Complete Dictionary of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGEs.: 
adapted to the English Student. With great Additions 
and Improvements, by C, A. FEILING, German Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woelwich, and the City 
of London School; Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor ot 
German at the London University College; and JOHN 
OXENFORD, Esq. 
Also, just published, new and cheaper edition, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger students, 
travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp and C. A. Fete, 
Royal 18mo., price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 

London; Waitraker and Co., DuLav and Co., and 
D. Nutr. 





— a a 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 

Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c., 

e , . 
Wihittaker’s Improved Pin. 

NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 
revised edition, 12mo., price 6s., strongly bound in 

WHITTAKER'’S IMPROVED PIN NOCK’S HISTORY 
of ROME. New edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. New edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in roan. 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, WuttTaker and Co,, on 
the title-page. 

London: Wairrakerand Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 
Hendorff’s Method of Learning 


to Read, Write, and Speak a Language in six 
months. 

1. Adopted to the German. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. In two 
parts. Part I., eighth edition, price 12s., 8vo., doth, 
Part II., fourth edition, price 12s., 8vo., cloth. The parts 
sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method 
adopted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the Gender of Substantives. New edition, 12mo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2. Adapted to the French. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 8vo., eighth 
edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French 
Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 

3. Adapted to the Italian. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff, 8vo., fourth 
edition, price 12s, cloth, 

4. Adapted to the Spanish. Written expressly for the 
English student. By Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 8vo. Price 
12s., cloth. 

Keys to the Spanish, Italian, French, and German 
Systems, prepared by the author. Price 7s. each, cloth 
lettered, 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the present method to notice, that these are the only 
English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
so strong!y recommended by Captain Basil Hall, and other 
eminent writers. They should be ordered with the pub- 
lisher’s name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its 
number and the author's signature, 

The abeve works are copyright. 

London: Wurrraker and Co., and Durav and Co.. and 


to be had of any bookseller. 
\ r 
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History of England. 
cloth ... 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. 





Keightley’s Historical and 
CLASSICAL WORKS. 
s & 
2 vols. 12mo., new edition, 


° 
each. 











History of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth .... 6 6 
History of Rome 12mo., new edition, cloth ...... 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. l2mo..........each 1 0 
History of India, 8vo0., cloth ....ceeeceeeceees 0 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo., second 
CAIION,, GION ocr cccccccccscccccccccsoss abuebe 6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 8vo., new 
Ohitien, GEAR cocccecsccccecscs sceecsscceceses Ae 6 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo., new edition 
oe jomiahsssenesas ovedignn 0 
Ovid’s Fasti, With notes and introduction. Second 
edition, 8V0., ClOth ...cscccsccecceccvccooeceres 6 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sallust, with notes 
and excursus. Post 8vo., cloth.....cecsseesses 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, fep. 8vo., 
Cloth .cccccccccs PPOTTTITITI TTT TTT Tet eoeees 8 
Elementary History of England, 12mo., new 
edition., bound 50 
Elementary History of Greece. 6 
DOUNG, .cccccccccccccecess ecccccccccccccssece 2? 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo., new edition, sa 


DOUNG  cevecccccccseeececs oeccccccsccsccces 

These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tntors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and self-instruction. 





And may be ordered through all Booksellers. 


London: Warrraker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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